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CHAPTER L. 
LETITIA, 


‘Smart I tell you what I mean 
to do, cousin Florinda? said Miss 
Monkton, as she sat over the fire 
one evening in Christmas week. 

‘If you please, my dear.’ 

‘I mean to marry an officer. 
Then I shall move about with the 
army in spite of papa. I have some 
thoughts of Crosby, his own aide- 
de-camp. What would he say to 
that, now? I can tell you I have 
a prodigious fancy for Crosby.’ 

‘Captain Crosby,’ said Mrs. 
Bushe, in the tone of mild re- 
monstrance which was all she 
ever ventured on with her charge 
Letitia. 

She had been wandering softly 
round the room in the firelight, 
putting the books straight on the 
table, restoring the contents of 
Letitia’s work box, which lay tum- 
bled in a confused heap on the 
sofa. Now she moved forward 
and stood on the hearthrug, a 
pale slender woman in a biack 
satin gown, with light hair put 
plainly back, and worn delicate 
features, with enough beauty 
lingering about them to show that 
twenty years ago she might have 
been as lovely as Letitia was now. 
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Crosby, or any other aide-de- 
camp, ought to have felt himself 
honoured by Miss Monkton’s 
fancy. She was ‘ fair as the day,’ 
as her nurse said, with an old- 
fashioned bloom of roses in her 
cheeks, laughing eyes, brown hair 
with gold threads in it, which she 
wore gathered up into a mass of 
short curls, and a grace of move- 
ment and attitude which was not 
affected even by the oddly hideous 
short-waisted gowns of the time. 
Mrs. Bushe and she had lived 
together in this old house, thirty 
miles from London, for the last 
ten years, while Sir George Monk- 
ton, her father, a distinguished 
general officer, had been with the 
army. They had only seen him 
twice during that time; but he 
wrote constantly to them both, 
and ordered every little thing 
about their household as if he had 
been living a mile off. Now, at 
the end of December 1815, they 
were expecting him to pay them 
a visit. He had come over from 
France two or three weeks ago; 
but with Sir George business 
always took precedence of plea- 
sure, and other people’s business 
of his own, so that there were all 
sorts of military affairs to be set- 
tled in London before he could 
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take a few weeks’ rest and see his 
daughter. 

‘Pray don’t scorch your face, 
Letitia,’ said Mrs. Bushe, moving 
her slow pensive eyes from the 
fire to those rosy cheeks in the 
full glow of it. ‘ I wish your papa 
to find you looking well.’ 

‘Never mind,’ said Letitia, 
smiling. ‘He won't bring Crosby 
with him.’ 

‘You astonish me.’ 

‘ Well now, cousin Florinda, it 
is all his own doing. He began 
three years ago, ‘‘A fine young 
fellow, Crosby by name, has joined 
the regiment lately. He is Irish, 
and I know nothing of his ante- 
cedents ; but he will make a smart 
officer.” And you know it has 
gone on ever since. Crosby here, 
Crosby there, distinguishing him- 
self over and over again. 1 know 
papa was only too glad to have 
him for his aide-de-camp when 
poor Captain Smith was killed 
last June. Since then he has 
been his right-hand man com- 
pletely ; has even addressed his 
letters sometimes—and very well 
he writes, too.’ 

‘All that may be very true,’ 
said Mrs. Bushe, looking down 
with the faintest smile of amuse- 
ment, which Letitia did not see. 
‘ But you don’t seem to be aware 
that you are talking of this gen- 
tleman in a very extraordinary 
way. Let me assure you that he 
himself would not be flattered 
by it, and your papa would be 
horrified.’ 

‘O, but he would be flattered. 
Haven’t I heard you say that men 
are the vainest creatures on earth? 
Especially officers. You detest 
officers, don’t you? 

‘I think they are not always 
to be trusted,’ said cousin Florin- 
da gravely and coldly. ‘ Before 
I was married—at your age—I 
thought very much as you do.’ 

‘Then you can’t blame me,’ 


said Letitia, who was leaning her 
chin on her hands and staring 
into the fire. 

‘Dear child,’ replied cousin 
Florinda after a moment’s pause, 
‘I trust these ideas of yours may 
never lead you into unhappiness 
like mine.’ 

‘O, no,’ said Letitia, and then 
she checked herself. 

Major Bushe had been the 
most worthless of men; had 
treated his wife unkindly, spent 
all her money, and left her, with- 
out a farthing, on the charity of 
her relations. Still his widow, 
having loved him in her young 
days, would not hear anything 
said against him now; and Le- 
titia, being given to thoughtless 
chattering, often found silence 
the best refuge from an almost 
forbidden subject. She believed 
in her heart that poor, pretty, 
gentle, old cousin Florinda would 
have talked a great deal about 
her past troubles if she had been 
encouraged. But Letitia hated 
feelings, and any talk that was 
likely to bring them uppermost ; 
it therefore suited her best to sup- 
pose that cousin Florinda pre- 
ferred living in the present. 

They were presently disturbed 
by a great tramping and rattling 
outside, and the pealing ofa loud 
bell. Sir George’s carriage had 
driven into the yard. They knew 
him well enough not to rush out 
to meet him. Letitia pirouetted 
round the room; but was standing 
quite still near the door in her 
white dress, composed, but with 
scarlet cheeks and slightly dis- 
ordered curls, when Sir George 
walked firmly and quickly up the 
stone passage, and came into the 
room. 

He was a slight active-looking 
man of middle height, with gray 
hair cut close, and a dark reddish 
complexion. He had taken off 
his greatcoat, and walked in like 
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anybody else, as if he had been 
in the house for a week. ‘ 

‘How d’ye do, Florinda? he 
said, shaking hands with Mrs. 
Bushe. ‘You are very well, I 
hope. Letty, how d’ye do? 

‘How d’ye do, papa? said Le- 
titia, coming forward with small 
sliding steps. Her father kissed 
her, then held her hands and 
looked at her for a moment. 

‘You have been roasting your 
face. A bad thing, especially in 
cold weather.’ 

‘You have had a very cold 
drive, papa ?’ 

‘Nothing worth complaining 
of,’ said Sir George. 

He sat down, declining the arm- 
chair that Letitia pushed forward, 
and taking a high one by the 
table. Since he had come in, the 
night somehow seemed much 
colder ; yet they both knew that 
it was only manner, and that Sir 
George was really the best man 
in the world. He talked politics, 
and told them what he had been 
doing in London. 

‘Dinner is waiting, I think,’ 
said Mrs. Bushe presently. ‘I 
thought you would like to have 
it as soon as you came in.’ 

‘Thank you. Quite unneces- 
sary. I dined in town three hours 
ago. But pray don’t let me keep 
you from your dinner,’ said Sir 
George, getting up and walking 
towards the door. 

‘Ono, Sir George. I daresay 
it is not ready; and in fact Le- 
titia and | have dined. We want 
nothing more,’ said Mrs, Bushe, 
rising too in a flutter, ‘thank 
you. If you will excuse me, I'll 
speak to the servants.’ 

She glided out, full of natural 
feeling for: the cook, who had 
been doin her very best to wel- 
come the hungry traveller. Last 
time he hal arrived unexpectedly, 
and dinner had had to be cooked 
in a hurry at eight o'clock at 
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night. Sir George was one of 
those men, now and then to be 
met with, who make no fuss 
about themselves, and yet give the 
greatest trouble to everybody. 

‘ Florinda seems rather nervous 
this evening,’ said Sir George, 
looking approvingly at his daugh- 
ter, who was quietly embroidering 
a workbag, and did not seem at 
all disturbed by household cares. 
‘Shelooksthin. Howdoyouagree? 

‘ Very well indeed, papa. We 
never quarrel,’ 

‘You obey, do you? Submit to 
rules? I believe many young 
women of your age think them- 
selves independent.’ 

‘So I am—tolerably indepen- 
dent. I do whatever I please.’ 

‘Whatever you please! You 
are more fortunate than most 
people, then,’ said Sir George, 
smiling for the first time. ‘And 
you wish for no change? You 
told me in a letter last year that 
this place in winter was a living 
sepulchre.’ 

‘Did I? I forget; but I must 
have been in a bad temper that 
day,’ said Letitia. ‘The place is 
not gay, of course ; but no, I wish 
for no change, papa, thank you. 
Unless—’ 

‘Well!’ 

‘Unless I could go about with 
you.’ 

‘That has been impossible. 
Now that we have peace, I may 
take you to Paris next summer.’ 

‘O, delightful!’ said Letitia, 
clapping her hands. 

* But there is an “ unless” in the 
case there too.’ 

‘What can that be, papa? 

‘I shall not explain myself at 
present. Do you see much of 
your neighbours at the Castle ? 

‘We see them occasionally,’ 
said Letitia, ‘But cousin Flo- 
rinda does not care much for 
their society—neither do J.’ 
‘That is prejudice,’ said Sir 
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George decisively. ‘They are 
excellent people, an old and 
wealthy family, nothing to be 
said against them.’ 

‘TI have nothing to say, except 
that they are countrified and dull. 
I assure you, papa, Mrs. Barrett 
and her daughters think of no- 
thing but making jam and knitting 
stockings. Mr. Barrett sleeps in 
his chair all day long, and young 
Mr. Barrett shoots rabbits.’ 

‘Prejudice, said Sir George 
again. ‘They are most worthy 
people.’ 

‘Don’t you think that worthy 
and stupid are often only two 
words for the same thing, papa? 
said Miss Monkton, with a mis- 
chievous glance of her bright eyes. 

Sir George moved from one 
stiff attitude to another, and 
frowned. 

‘ Where did you get these ideas? 
Florinda Bushe is not a fit person 
to have charge of you.’ 

*O, don’t blame her, papa, pray. 
She is always being shocked, and 
scolding me. I am very sorry; 
but I see most of the Barretts 
over the top of the pew in church, 
and that makes one feel ill-tem- 
pered, you know. They wear 
such ugly bonnets; but I dare- 
say they may be good. And 
young Mr. Barrett stares, rather.’ 

The General’s face softened. 

‘I have not much acquaintance 
with the ladies of the family,’ he 
said, ‘but Humphrey Barrett is 
an excellent fellow. I saw him 
in town last week; he came very 
civilly to call upon me. You are 
quite mistaken, if you think his 
soul is in his rabbits. And, by 
the bye, he hopes to have the 
honour of dancing with you next 
Wednesday night.’ 

‘ At their ball,’ said Letitia. 

‘Exactly. Are you fond of 
dancing ? 

*O papa, amazingly ! 

‘You told Humphrey Barrett 


so one day, when he walked down 
the road from church with you 
and Florinda.’ 

‘I believe I did,’ 

‘Then this will at least show 
you fhat he is a good-natured 
fellow. This ball is given in con- 
sequence of that remark of yours. 
So let me hear no more ungracious 
speeches about the Barrett family.’ 

Letitia smiled, but without 
feeling particularly pleased. No 
arguments, she was sure, could 
make her think young Barrett 
anything but an awkward lout. 
And she did not believe this 
about the ball, for she felt sure 
that Mrs. Barrett had mentioned 
it to cousin Florinda before that 
Sunday. 

The dinner mistake was not 
the only one made by Mrs. Bushe 
and her servants that night. The 
best and largest bedroom in the 
house had been prepared for Sir 
George. He had made up his 
mind that it would be much more 
convenient to everybody if he 
slept in a little room near the 
hall-door, which was at present 
filled up with old books, boxes, 
and lumber. It was therefore 
cleared out and made ready for 
him. Then when it was finished, 
and Sir George walked in to look 
at it, he immediately ordered out 
the fire and the carpet. His 
habits were simple, he said. He 
did not wish to accustom himself 
to luxuries, or to give any un- 
necessary trouble. 

All being at last arranged, 
Letitia and her cousin wished Sir 
George good-night and went up- 
stairs together. Before going on 
into her own room, which was 
inside Florinda’s, the girl stopped 
to kiss her and say good-night. 
Mrs. Bushe was a good deal taller 
than Letitia. She held her in 
her arms, and looked down into 
the bright face with tired loving 
eyes. 
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‘Cousin Florinda, you look 
worn out,’ said Letitia. ‘Now 
listen to me. Don’t get up to- 
morrow morning. I will give 
papa his breakfast.’ 

‘I could not desert my post, 
my dear, thank you.’ 

*O, well, you need not blame 
me for being obstinate. What 
plagues men are! Don’t you 
think papa must drive his aide- 
de-camp quite mad? And who do 
you suppose he has made into a 
hero now? 

‘I can’t guess, indeed,’ said 
Mrs. Bushe. 

‘That stupid heavy fellow, Hum- 
phrey Barrett. He saw himin town 
last week. And what do you 
think? He told him that this ball 
of theirs is given in compliment 
to me. Because I told Hum- 
phrey I was fond of dancing. 
That must be a story, you know. 
Mrs. Barrett told you of it before.’ 

‘ She did,’ said Florinda, colour- 
ing. ‘ But to do them justice, 
her chief idea seemed to be that 
it would please you.’ 

‘O? said Letitia. 

Perhaps Florinda Bushe was 
scarcely a fit person to have the 
care of her, for she never could 
help telling her the truth. Under 
Letitia’s smiling penetrating gaze, 
no plot, no secret, was safe with her 
cousin. She looked away, she tried 
to move aside, but Letitia took 
hold of her arms and held her fast. 

‘There is some plot, I see,’ she 
said. ‘ And you seem to be init. 
You, the Barretts, and papa. 
What does it all mean? 

‘A plot, my dear! said Flo- 
rinda. ‘I can’t understand you. 
You are talking nonsense.’ 

Letitia’s laughing face grew 
graver and more determined. 

‘A plain question, then—and 
Ill have a plain answer. Have 
you all taken it into your heads 
that I am to marry young Barrett? 
Tell me the truth, pray ! 
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‘ Letitia, have I ever deceived 
you? 

‘Cousin Florinda, if you ever 
tried, you never succeeded. Come, 
you must not be angry. You 
love me, I know ; you don’t wish 
to make me miserable, and the 
less you say, the more I shall 
suspect. Unless you tell me the 
whole truth at once, I won’t go 
to the ball. I'll fall down-stairs 
and break my leg.’ 

‘A sprained ankle would answer 
the purpose, and be well sooner,’ 
said Florinda, smiling faintly. 
‘ Well, I'll trust to your honour to 
behave like a gentlewoman. Mrs. 
Barrett has taken it into her head, 
certainly ; she has hinted as much 
to me several times. And I sup- 
pose her son has too, It seems 
from what you say that he has 
made some advances to Sir George, 
which have not been unfavourably 
received.’ 

*‘ And they all forget that there 
is oneother person to be consulted,’ 
cried Letitia, stamping her foot. 
‘ What have I done to be given 
away to a lout like that! I hate 
and detest him! How can papa 
—how can you think such a thing 
possible !’ 

‘He is heir, you see, to a fine 
property. There is some talk of 
his standing for the county. His 
politics and your papa’s are the 
same ; and no one has a word to 
say against his character.’ 

‘Ugly wretch! said Letitia. 
‘ T hate these old country families. 
Their brains are as thick as the 
mud in their fields, When I 
want to bury myself alive, I'll do 
it under pleasanter circumstances. 
You never thought I would marry 
him, surely ? 

Her eyes sparkled indignantly 
as she looked at her cousin. Flo- 
rinda kissed her flushed forehead, 
and answered quietly, 

‘I hardly thought you would 
be pleased with the idea. Now 
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go to bed, my dear child, and to 
sleep. Ofcourse your own wishes 
will be consulted.’ 

‘I should think so! said Le- 
titia, beginning to laugh. 

Two hours later, Mrs. Bushe 
stole into her charge’s room. 
Letitia was sleeping like a child, 
though there was a damp look 
about the long eyelashes that lay 
on her rosy cheeks. She moved 
and smiled as her cousin bent 
over her. Was she dreaming of 
the ball ? 


CHAPTER II. 
A HERO IN THE SNOW. 


Wuen they came down next 
morning, it was snowing thickly. 
Sir George sat in the coldest cor- 
ner of the library, writing letters, 
and grumbling about something 
that Crosby had forgotten. Pre- 
sently he called Letitia to copy 
some papers for him, and she set 
to work at once, writing a neat 
little hand which satisfied her 
father. They sat at each end of 
a table in front of the window, 
which looked out on a square 
grass-plot bounded by an ivy-wall. 
Masses of snow already hung on 
the ivy, and the north wind had 
blown a great drift into a corner. 
It was snowing still, and one or 
two bold but shivering robins 
came hopping on the window- 
sill. 

‘Poor little things! I'll fetch 
you some crumbs,’ said Letitia, 
who had quite recovered her 
usual good temper. The idea of 
Humphrey Barrets was too ab- 
surdly impossible to bear the 
light of day. 

‘Keep to your writing for the 
present,’ said Sir George. ‘I want 
those copies as soon as possible.’ 

Presently, having finished ano- 
ther letter, he laid his pen down 
and leaned back fur a minute. 
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‘Imagine a military secretary, 
or an aide-de-camp, leaving his 
work to feed robin redbreasts !’ 
he said, with a good-humoured 
smile. 

‘I don’t believe that women do 
their work less well than men, 
because they are a little soft- 
hearted and can’t endure to see 
birds starving in the cold,’ said 
Letitia. 

‘ There is a time for everything,’ 
answered Sir George. 

‘It must seem rather strange 
to you, papa, to have me working 
with you instead of Captain Cros- 
by,’ said Letitia, after a few 
minutes of diligent scratching. 

‘I feel like a man who has lost 
his right arm,’ said Sir George 
thoughtfully. ‘ Very grateful for 
your help, Letty, all the same.’ 

‘ You like him very much, then, 
papa? 

‘He has been extremely useful 
tome. He has a head, which is 
more than can be said for most 
young fellows. He will get on. 
The Duke has noticed him several 
times. Yes, I value Crosby in 
spite of his faults.’ 

‘ What are his faults? 

‘Being an Irish adventurer, 
with all the absurdities of his 
nation, and nothing in the world 
but his pay.’ 

‘O!’ said Letitia, with a slight 
tone of satisfaction, which Sir 
George did not notice. If it had 
struck him, and roused any train 
of thought, this story would most 
likely never have been written. 

‘He is the most hasty-tempered 
fellow I ever met with,’ he went 
on. ‘A few weeks ago, he turned 
off a man for robbing him, with- 
out any evidence of the fact. All 
he told me was, that the rascal 
had a villanous face, and he could 
believe anything of him. Now 


that is not justice, and I told 
Crosby so.’ 
‘I should have agreed with him, 

















most likely,’ said Letitia. ‘ Peo- 
ple’s faces generally tell the truth.’ 

‘That is a very juvenile doc- 
trine,’ said Sir George, smiling. 

After another short silence 
Letitia looked up again. 

* Where is Captain Crosby now, 
papa? In London? 

‘Yes ; I left him at the hotel.’ 

‘Was he going home for New 
Year’s-day ? 

‘Home, home!’ repeated Sir 
George, with a letter in his hand. 
‘Crosby? Why, no. He has no 
home, I suppose. He is an Irish- 
man.’ 

‘But he has a home in Ire- 
land? ° 
‘I never heard of it. He ap- 
pears to have no relations or con- 
nections of any kind. An adven- 
turer—he has to carve his fortunes 
for himself.’ 

‘ Poor man”’ said Letitia. ‘ And, 
yet he is a gentleman ”’ 

‘To be sure,’ said Sir George. 

For the last few minutes his 
manner had been very absent, and 
now he began to frown, to mutter, 
and to twist the letter he held 
backwards and forwards. 

‘This must be explained. I 
have certainly mislaid his last 
letter. Confound it! what is the 
use of trying to do business with- 
out Crosby! The communication 
was made to him, too. This is 
most vexatious !” 

‘What is it, papa?’ 

‘Business connected with the 
regiment.’ 

Sir George gave no further ex- 
planation, but got up, pushing 
his chair back so hurriedly that 
the robins flew away in a fright. 
He walked once or twice up and 
down the room, and then stopped 
by the table. 

‘Mind, Letitia, I will have no 
unnecessary fuss. But tell me 


honestly, would it be a great dis- 
turbance to Florinda to have a 
bed made up in some small room 
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for Crosby? He is a soldier, like 


he wants no luxuries. 
settle this affair 


myself ; 
But I cannot 
without him.’ 

Letitia answered gravely that 
she had no doubt cousin Florinda 
would be happy to receive Captain 
Crosby, or any friend of her 
papa’s. 

‘Very well,’ said Sir George. 
‘No extra trouble must be given 
in the house. I will write to 
Crosby at once, and send the let- 
ter by an express messenger. He 
will be here to-morrow.’ 

He sat down again at the table. 

‘Papa,’ said Letitia, when the 
letter was half written, ‘excuse 
me, shall you take him to the 
ball? Ifso, you had better tell 
him to bring his uniform.’ 

*I suppose they will be glad to 
see him?’ said Sir George doubt- 
fully. 

‘O, fancy the delight of the 
Miss Barretts! A new partner, 
and an officer too !’ 

‘Very true, poor girls. And 
Crosby is an agreeable fellow,’ 
said Sir George, so unsuspiciously 
that Letitia was ashamed of her- 
self. 

A man and horse were sent off 
to London through the snow. 

Miss Monkton, in high spirits, 
tried on her dress and ornaments, 
and figured before the glass in 
her own room, till Mrs. Bushe, 
who was looking on, gave a little 
sigh. 

‘ What is the matter!’ said Le- 
titia, looking round, 

‘Nothing, my dear. Only I 
should like to feel that your 
thoughts sometimes travelled be- 
yond your own amusement.’ 

‘And don’t they? said Letitia. 
‘I expect to amuse many people 
besides myself, and among them 
—hush! This ball of Humphrey 
Barrett’s will not be so bad after 
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Mrs, Bushe, in spite of her gentle 
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good-nature, could not bring her- 
self to rejoice in Captain Crosby's 
coming. Considering Letitia’s 
excitability, and the fancy she 
had already taken to the young 
officer, she thought it a serious 
risk. She debated with herself 
whether she ought to have warned 
Sir George of this before the mes- 
senger started: but Sir George 
had said so firmly that it was a 
matter of necessity, and whatever 
nonsense Letitia might talk, there 
could be no doubt of the real dig- 
nity and honourableness of her 
nature. Still she was a very head- 
strong girl, as no one knew better 
than Florinda. 

Miss Monkton was a little 
vexed by her cousin’s want of 
sympathy. She took off all her 
finery and wrapped herself up in 
a scarlet cloak and hood, looking 
like winter in its prettiest form. 
Then she went out and walked 
about the garden, disdaining to 
stay in the paths that had been 
swept for her, and wandering 
away into the shrubberies. There 
she walked under the trees, which 
now and then played at snow- 
balling, dropping soft white lumps 
from their heavy-laden twigs up- 
on her cloak. 

It was a pleasant afternoon, not 
very cold, All the clouds had 
cleared away, and the yellow sun, 
hanging low in the south-west, 
shone softly in a pale-blue sky. 
The shrubbery, along which Le- 
titia was walking, bordered the 
road for some distance: this was 
to her left. To her right, beyond 
the belt of trees and bushes, a 
little river moved slowly, black 
by contrast with its glistening 
white banks, and the great field 
that stretched away in front of 
the house and garden. At the 
farthest end of the shrubbery, 
which she presently reached, a 
light wooden bridge crossed the 
river, leading into the field, and 


some rather crazy wooden palings 
and a shallow backwater, partly 
frozen over, divided her from the 
road. Letitia stood still a mo- 
ment looking about her, and was 
rather startled in that quiet place 
by hearing voices on the road a 
little way off. 

In those terrible times of dis- 
tress the roads to London were 
full of tramps and beggars of every 
kind, and Letitia was never al- 
lowed to walk out by herself be- 
yond the grounds. Even here in 
the shrubbery any determined 
beggar might reach her very easily, 
and she was a long way from the 
house. But that certainly was 
not the voice of a beggar. Letitia 
stepped from the path, and made 
her way through the snowy bushes 
till she could see down the road. 
A postchaise was stopping there, 
with a pair of tired-looking horses. 
The driver was busy examining 
the feet of one of them, and the 
passenger was standing by him on 
the snowy road, a good deal in- 
terested in what was going on. 

‘ Have you never been on this 
road before, then?’ Letitia heard 
him say, in a clear, pleasant, im- 
patient voice. 

The driver grumbled something 
in answer. 

‘What a fool you were, then, 
not to ask your way in that last 
village we passed through! We 
may have miles further to go, and 
the horse is dead lame. Your 
looking at his feet will do no 
good. I see a house through the 
trees up there. I shall go on and 
ask the way.’ 

He acted so instantly on this 
determination, that before Letitia 
had quite retired into the shrub- 
bery he had caught a glimpse of 
her red cloak. He came close to 
the water’s edge and stopped. 
Some instinct made her stop too. 

‘Will you do me a great favour? 
he said, in so courteous and agree- 


























able a voice that Letitia came 
quite frankly forward to the pal- 
ings, and made him a polite bow. 
Seeing this little picture of a lady 
smiling in her scarlet hood among 
the snow, he took off his hat with 
almost the air of a Frenchman, 
and looked at her for an instant 
in silence. 

Letitia afterwards remembered 
an unpleasant thought that came 
over her just then. 

‘O dear! I hoped Crosby might 
be something like this, and there 
certainly can’t be two of them.’ 

The hero of the postchaise was 
a tall young man, with decided 
and handsome features, a charm- 
ing smile, and black hair curling 
closely. There was something 
slightly foreign about him, a lively 
eagerness of manner, which show- 
ed itself in the first moment of 
acquaintance. In his talk, too, 
there was a little accent of some 
kind ; Letitia hardly knew what. 
Her imagination had no time to 
work; the stranger revealed him- 
self so soon. 

‘I shall be happy to do any- 
thing I can,’ said Letitia sweetly. 

‘A thousand thanks. Can you 
tell me how far I am from Sir 
George Monkton’s ? 

*O, what fun! Is it possible !’ 
thought Letitia, opening her eyes. 
She smiled as she answered, 

‘You are there already. The 
house is at the end of this shrub- 
bery ; you see it through the 
trees.’ 

*I had no idea I was so fortu- 
nate. Is it possible, then, that I 
have the honour of speaking to 
Miss Monkton? 

Letitia graciously smiled her 
assent. 

‘ Allow me to introduce myself. 
You may have heard my name— 
Crosby.’ 

*‘O yes. Papa often talks of 

ou.’ 


* Does he, indeed! May I send 
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the chaise on to the house? I 
will be with you directly.’ 

Letitia stood still in her snowy 
corner, in quite a whirl of de- 
lighted amusement. This was 
better than ten balls. Captain 
Crosby rushed down the road, 
and returned the next moment 
with a roll of papers in his hand. 

‘How will you get across the 
water ?’ said Letitia, seeing that 
he quite meant to join her in the 
shrubbery. 

‘Water! O, here are stepping- 
stones.’ 

Letitia was not aware of their 
existence ; but somehow, with one 
or two splashes, and a hand on 
the fence, Captain Crosby was 
by her side. 

‘You have chosen a snowy 
walk,’ he said. 

‘The snow comes so seldom 
that I quite enjoy it,’ said Letitia. 

They turned into the path, and 
walked slowly back towards the 
house. Captain Crosby's business 
with his chief did not seem to be 
anything very urgent, but present- 
ly he remembered that his appear- 
ance might as well be accounted for. 

‘I must explain my sudden 
arrival,’ he said. ‘Sir George 
does not expect me, I know.’ 

‘ You did not meet his messen- 
ger? said Letitia, looking up. 

‘ His messenger ! 

‘He found this morning that 
he could not do without you, and 
sent off a man to ask you to come 
down at once and bring some 
papers that he wanted. So we 
expected you to-morrow, though 
not to-day.’ 

‘You have told me the only 
thing I wanted to make me per- 
fectly happy. Those very papers 
are in this packet. I have infor- 
mation for Sir George, too, which 
I should not have cared to send 
by letter.’ 

There was a moment's silence. 
Letitia was aware by this time 
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that Captain Crosby had beautiful 
dark-blue eyes, and certainly a 
most graceful and charming man- 
ner. She was also aware that he 
expressed, without words, a deep 
admiration for herself. All this 
was very delightful, and the least 
bit confusing. She walked along, 
looking down at the snow. Cap- 
tain Crosby looked at her. 

‘I hardly know how I shall get 
back to town to-night,’ he said. 
‘ One of my horses has fallen lame, 
most fortunately—I beg your 
pardon a thousand times. You 
may be of a different opinion.’ 

Letitia was too truthful to be 
a flirt, and had had no experience. 

‘To-night! I should think 
not! she said. ‘We are going 
to-morrow to Mrs. Barrett’s ball, 
and papa said you would go with 
us,” 

*I am immensely pleased to 
hear it,’ said Captain Crosby. 

His want of home and connec- 
tions did not seem to have any 
effect on his spirits ; there was a 
free frank light-heartedness about 
him which made it quite impos- 
sible to treat him with any stiff- 
ness. A dangerous adventurer, 
certainly, as Mrs. Bushe had 
feared, and she, with her larger 
experience of men, might not have 
felt Letitia’s ready trust in him. 

Mrs. Barrett’s ball was an 
amusing subject to talk about. 
By the time they reached the 
house the General’s daughter and 
his aide-de-camp were on a foot- 
ing of intimate acquaintance that 
Humphrey Barrett might in vain 
have hoped to reach with Miss 
Monkton. 

Sir George was very glad to see 
Crosby, told him so, and sent off 
another messenger after the first 
for his baggage. Crosby himself 
was all that every one could wish: 
devoted to business with his chief; 
full of polite attention to Mrs. 
Bushe, who had to confess that he 
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was very agreeable. And as to 
Letitia, when she saw what was 
so plain, that evening and the 
next day, that he belonged to 
her all the time, and watched for 
every opportunity of being near 
her and -talking to her, she felt 
happy and a little frightened, and 
did not quite know what to make 
of this almost magical fulfilment 
of her wish. 


CHAPTER IIL. 
MRS. BARRETT’S BALL. 


Sir Georce Monxton’scarriage 
and horses had a hard task in 
ploughing through the snow in 
the hilly lanes that led up to the 
Castle. The drive was twice as 
long as usual, but the people in 
the carriage bore it patiently 
enough. Even Letitia did not 
complain. 

Captain Crosby, though perhaps 
he hardly told himself so, would 
have been quite happy to sit 
opposite her for any number of 
hours, as long as the lamplight 
just shone on her face in such a 
perfectly becoming manner. He 
had admired her very much from 
the first, but to-night she was 
lovelier than ever. Crosby con- 
sidered himself a great critic, and 
when she had come down into 
the drawing-room before they 
started, he had been at once struck 
by the good taste which had 
dressed her simply in white, with 
quiet little ornaments that any 
girl might have worn. Crosby 
was one of those Irishmen who 
know the right thing instinctively 
when they see it, without any 
theories to found their know- 
ledge on. But people were not so 
much bothered with theories in 
those days; they liked and dis- 
liked by instinct or tradition. In 
some way Crosby was satisfied, 





























and made up his mind, perhaps 
presumptuously, when one con- 
siders all the facts of the case. 
He was turning over different 
plans in his head as they sat in 
the carriage, and was therefore a 
little more silent than he had been 
before. 

Letitia herself seemed to be in 
a wonderful state of happy excite- 
ment. She chattered away almost 
faster and more freely than Sir 
George approved ; but even he 
could not find it in his heart to 
check her. So they all arrived 
very cheerfully at the Castle. 

This was a large square house, 
built on the top ofa hill. The 
present Squire Barrett’s great- 
grandfather had lived in the re- 
mains ofan old castle on the same 
site; but his son, a man of more 
enlightened mind, not being able 
to put up with the ghosts, rats, 
and other inconveniences that he 
found there, pulled it down and 
did away with it altogether, and 
built a most satisfactory family 
mansion in its place. One might 
have hunted England over before 
one found anything much squarer, 
uglier, or more prosaic; but the 
Barretts were a good sensible old 
family, and their motto had al- 
ways been ‘ use before ornament.’ 
So the present generation never 
complained of their house, or did 
anything but honour their grand- 
father for having built it. 

The carriage drew up at a broad 
flight of steps, covered with an 
awning. Sir George and his aide- 
de-camp got outatonce. At Mrs. 
Barrett’s request they were both 
in uniform, and very well they 
looked. Sir George gave his arm 
to Mrs. Bushe, and took her into 
the house. Captain Crosby had 
the happiness of following with 
Letitia. 

‘Do you mean to enjoy the 
evening? he said to her. 

*O yes, indeed. I do love a ball.’ 
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‘You will give me the honour 
of the first dance ?” 

‘ Certainly, with pleasure.’ 

‘I'd have gone athousand miles, 
of course, with this at the end of 
it; but on the whole I believe I 


have no passion for balls. It isa 
moral defect, I know ; you need 
not tell me so. I am very much 
ashamed.’ 

‘Ah,’ said Letitia, ‘but you 
have been to so many, no doubt. 
This is only the fourth in my life.’ 

‘I wish it was only the fourth 
in mine, or the first, for that 
matter,’ said Captain Crosby. 
‘There was one other, though, 
that interested me, in a different 
way. The Duchess of Richmond’s 
ball at Brussels, the night before 
Quatre Bras,’ 

‘Ah, you were there !’ 

The deep enthusiastic interest 
in Letitia’s eyes, as she lifted them 
to his face, would have been too 
much for any soldier. 

‘Yes. It has been described 
to you often, no doubt, by Sir 
George and everybody else.’ 

‘People have told me about it, 
but I should like to hear again. 
How splendid and how awful it 
must have been, thedistant cannon 
breaking in upon the music !’ said 
Letitia, in a low voice. 

‘Yes; even to those who ex- 
pected it, as many of us did, I 
remember poor Smith—my pre- 
decessor, you know. He told me, 
before we went to the ball, of his 
engagement to a girl we all ad- 
mired prodigiously. There he was, 
of course, dancing with her, she 
looking more beautiful, - more 
happy than any one in the room, 
and he such a fine manly fellow. 
I caught sight of her at midnight, 
when they had just parted ; it 
was indeed a change; she never 
saw him again, you know. For- 
give me; I have no right to sadden 
you like this. For Heaven’s sake, 
smile! Such things must happen 
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in time of war, and if a man dies 
a death that his friends need not 
be ashamed of, why, then— How 
could I be such a fool !’ 

Letitia had hung down her 
head, her cheeks had lost all their 
pretty colour, and her eyes had 
filled with tears. They were 
slowly crossing the wide hall, on 
their way to the drawing-room, 
where their party had just been 
announced. Captain Crosby bent 
towards his companion with a 
smile of tender interest and ad- 
miration, and slightly pressed the 
hand that lay on his arm. At 
the moment Letitia could not 
speak, but she recovered herself 
almost directly. 

Near the drawing-room door 
several servants were standing. 
Captain Crosby stared so hard at 
one of them that the man bowed 
to him. He frowned, and returned 
the salute slightly. ‘Then he and 
Letitia, following Sir George and 
Mrs. Bushe, found themselves 
being received by Mrs. Barrett in 
the drawing-room. 

She was a short, plain, sensible- 
looking woman, and seemed the 
brightest of the family, though 
her manner was provokingly down- 
right, and devoid of any kind of 
‘nonsense.’ Her two daughters 
were large fair girls, who looked 
meek and suppressed, as if all the 
nonsense had been crushed out of 
them from childhood. Her hus- 
band was tall, square, and heavy, 
and had not much to say. Her 
only son, the Humphrey of Le- 
titia’s aversion, was a tall fellow 
too, very like his father, but with 
more life and quickness in his 
eyes, and a truly English haughti- 
ness of manner, with something 
of the bully in it towards people 
he chose to consider beneath him. 
He wore his scarlet hunting-coat, 
and looked well enough, but could 
not get rid of a countrified air, 
which was very evident in con- 


trast with Captain Crosby’s ele- 
gance, 

Nearly everybody in the coun- 
ty was assembled in the Castle 
drawing-room thatevening. Music 
was just beginning to strike up in 
the adjoining ballroom. Great 
fires were blazing; Christmas 
wreaths hung about in all direc- 
tions. The peace with France 
had raised everybody’s spirits, and 
it seemed quite right to welcome 
in the new year with music and 
dancing. 

Humphrey Barrett walked up 
to Miss Monkton, as she sat by 
Mrs. Bushe, Sir George having 
taken Crosby away to introduce 
him to some of the gentlemen, and 
asked her for the first dance with 
a confident air; he evidently 
thought it nothing but his right. 

‘ Thank you,’ said Letitia; ‘but 
I have promised it to Captain 
Crosby.’ 

‘That’s too bad,’ said Hum- 
phrey, trying to hide his disgust 
under a joke. ‘ Yon should not 
have let a stranger forestal] your 
neighbours.’ 

Letitia raised her eyebrows and 
smiled slightly, but gave no 
answer to this ill-mannered speech. 
Humphrey saw that he had made 
a bad beginning. He asked her 
for the next dance, which she 
was obliged to promise him, and 
then stood by her, talking rather 
tiresomely about the weather, till 
Captain Crosby came to carry his 
partner away. 

The ball went on like other 
balls. Letitia danced several times 
with Crosby, and several times 
with Humphrey Barrett, and once 
or twice with other gentlemen. 
She was the beauty of the evening, 
and many people would have 
been only too glad to dance with 
her, if they had seen any chance 
for themselves. Perhaps some 
ofthe humblerones were dissuaded 
by the scowls of young Barrett, 


























who stood by the wall during two 
or three of her dances with Crosby, 
and glowered after them in a way 
that even shocked his mother, 
who came up and begged him to 
dance with Miss So-and-so. 

Crosby behaved much more 
philosophically ; perhaps one can 
understand that. If his chief 
admiration was for Miss Monkton, 
his politeness, his pleasant talk 
and perfect dancing were quite at 
the service of any young lady to 
whom he was introduced. He 
made the Miss Barretts smile and 
blush, brightened the shy and 
stiff, laughed with the lively. If 
it was true that he did not care 
for balls, no one there, at least, 
seemed to find more enjoyment in 
this one. 

Sir George sat down to play 
whist with some of the elder 
people. Mrs. Bushe sat with 
some of the other ladies, and 
watched the dancing. They did 
not find her very sociable, for her 
eyes and thoughts were following 
Letitia, who came back to her 
now and then looking more happy 
and brilliant than ever. 

Once Letitia was sitting down 
by her cousin, and Captain Crosby 
was standing by, waiting for one 
of theirdances, They were rather 
silent at the moment, for the con- 
tinual chatter of the rest of the 
room did not seem to be necessary 
here. Letitia was leaning back 
fanning herself, and Crosby was 
looking at her, and talking in a 
rather broken way to Mrs Bushe, 
who answered himabsently. Hum- 
phrey Barrett, who had been 
watching them from a distance, 
came up and stood by them. The 
slightest smile curled Crosby's 
lips as he turned to speak to him. 

‘I saw a man among your ser- 
vants in the hall,’ he said, ‘ who 
was with me not long ago.’ 

‘With you !’ said Humphrey. 

‘Yes. Roger Vance.’ 
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‘His last place was with Major 
Clark. I had his character from 
him. He is my own man.’ 

‘Do you like him? 

‘Capital fellow—can do any- 
thing.’ 

‘So he can,’ said Crosby. ‘He 
was with me six months, though, 
after he left Major Clark; but I 
suppose he thought it not worth 
while to apply to me.’ 

‘Major Clark gave me a very 
satisfactory account of him,’ said 
Humphrey, with some stiffness, 

Crosby took no further notice 
of him, but turned to Miss Monk- 
ton, and led her away to the dance. 
As they walked along the room, 
he said to her: 

‘ Mr. Barrett seems completely 
satisfied with that man of his, but 
I could tell him that he is a 
rascal. I turned him off for theft. 
And in my opinion his character 
is written on his face.’ 

‘Why did not you say so? 

‘One has to consider before 
one takes a fellow's character 
away. It would deprive him, 
you see, ofallchance inlife. You 
can see the justice of that, I am 
quite sure. He will perhaps keep 
honest now, for his own sake.’ 

It appeared to Letitia that her 
hero was as perfect in justice and 
mercy as in more showy virtues. 

Meanwhile, Humphrey sat down 
by Mrs. Bushe, and began to 
entertain her. 

‘ Which do you like best now, 
soldiers or civilians? Of course 
soldiers are the most attractive. 
I may wear a red coat, but never 
so smart a one as his.’ 

‘The coat has not much to do 
with it, I should think,’ said Mrs. 
Bushe, smiling. 

‘0, I beg your pardon, but it 
has, in most ladies’ eyes. They 
seldom look beyond the outside 
of a man—more’s the pity. But 
you have not answered my ques- 
tion.’ 
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‘I have been connected with 
soldiers all my life,’ said Mrs. 
Bushe, in a low voice. ‘It is 
quite natural that I should prefer 
them, is it not ? 

‘Well, I don’t know. Now I 
should have thought that the 
more you saw of all that glitter, 
the more you would despise it.’ 

‘That,’ said Mrs. Bushe, ‘is 
taking for granted that because a 
gentleman serves the king, and 
wears a handsome uniform, he 
must wear under it a bad heart 
and a weak mind, And that is 
—well, it is not generally the 
case, I think, Mr. Barrett.’ 

Humphrey looked at her doubt- 
fully, but did not speak. 

‘A gentleman is a gentleman, 
and a good man is a good man,’ 
she went on, rather prosaically, 
‘whether he wears a red coat or a 
black one. I do not see why we 
should set soldiers on one side, 
as people do, and civilians on the 
other. There is no real reason 
for it.’ 

‘Except that it is the fashion, 
and that rules everybody,’ said 
Humphrey. 

Then after a minute’s pause he 
asked her abruptly who Captain 
Crosby was. 

‘I can tell you nothing about 
his family, for I know nothing,’ 
said Mrs. Bushe. ‘He is an 
Irishman, and a good officer, 

‘Sir George, I suppose, knows 
more ? 

* At any rate he knows enough 
to satisfy him,’ said Mrs. Bushe 
gravely. ‘If you feel interested 
in Captain Crosby, you can inquire 
of him.’ 

‘ Well, I don’t know about that. 
He must know of course, or he 
would not let him dance all night 
with his daughter.’ 

‘An aide-de-camp is like the 
son of the house,’ said Mrs. Bushe. 
‘There is nothing remarkable in 
that.’ 


‘Ah, but you may nurse a ser- 
pent that will sting you,’ answered 
Humphrey solemnly. 

‘That is a very disagreeable 
notion.’ 

‘Itis., Confoundedly disagree- 
able. Buf you can’t deny that 
it’s true.’ 

Humphrey now seemed to have 
exhausted his powers of conver- 
sation: He got up and walked 
off along the room, as if the sight 
of the dancers was too much for a 
reasonable being. 

Mrs. Bushe could not feel sorry 
for Humphrey, but one must con- 
fess that she felt anxious about 
Letitia, and watched her and 
Crosby together as nervously as 
he did. Letitia’s happiness, and 
Crosby’s devotion, could hardly 
escape the blindest eyes. How- 
ever, Sir George presently came 
back into the ballroom, and Mrs. 
Bushe was glad that he should 
see for himself; she could not 
make up her mind to speak to 
him, to bring poor dear Letitia 
into a scrape. One ought not to 
be surprised if girls were a little 
thoughtless, and gave themselves 
up to the pleasure of the moment, 
without considering possible con- 
sequences, 

Everybody agreed that it was 
a delightful ball, though the drive 
home was rather more silent than 
the drive there had been. 

Letitia took off her wraps, and 
came and stood by her cousin's 
fire, gazing into it for a minute 
or two rather dreamily. 1t was 
so unusual for her to look thought- 
ful that Mrs. Bushe was rather 
alarmed. 

‘Areyou tired, Letitia? shesaid. 

‘No. Cousin Florinda, I think 
Humphrey Barrett is without 
exception the most odious man—’ 

‘ My dear, after all their hospi- 
tality ? 

‘Well, I cannot help it. A 
man must be odious who sees you 
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don’t like him, and yet plagues 
and torments you with his polite- 
ness. I hope I shall never go to 
the house again.’ 

Mrs. Bushe was silent, and 
only hoped that this violent 
hatred of Humphrey Barrett did 
not mean an opposite feeling for 
somebody else. 

‘Well, poor man,’ she said at 
last, as Letitia also remained si- 
lent, ‘ it is a pity that he troubled 
himself to be attentive to you. 
He meant well, no doubt.’ 

‘He certainly is the most dis- 
agreeable person I ever met,’ said 
Letitia. ‘Just look at the con- 
trast between him and Captain 
Crosby.’ 

‘My dear, such remarks on 
gentlemen do not come well from 
a young girl like you.’ 

Mrs. Bushe spoke very gravely 
and gently. Letitia coloured, but 
looked up with her fearless open 
eyes. 

‘You think I don’t know what 
I am talking about, and am only 
fanciful,’ she said. ‘ But I have 
good reason, I can tell you.: Did 
you see that little affair at the 
cloak-room door ? 

‘No; what was it? said Flo- 
rinda, instantly interested, and 
forgetting her function of re- 
prover. 

‘Well, you had gone on with 
Mr. Barrett. Humphrey, I de- 
clare to you, was nowhere to be 
seen. Papa was in the middle of 
the hall, talking to that old Ad- 
miral. Captain Crosby had my 
shawl in his hand, and was just 
going to put it over my shoulders, 
when Humphrey started round 
some corner and literally snatched 
it from him. “That is my busi- 
ness, sir,” he said, in the voice of 
an old bear. O cousin Florinda, 
Captain Crosby behaved so well. 


I was in a horrid fright, as you : 


may suppose. I turned round 
and looked at them, and even 
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thought of crossing over at once 
to papa, for their faces were as 
red as fire. But he saw that I 
was frightened, and he said, in 
the coolest quietest way, “ Par- 
don me, sir. I was not aware 
that you were close by.” Hum- 
phrey did not say a word; but the 
scowl on his face was too hideous 
and dreadful. I was obliged to 
take his arm, and to let him 
bring me down the steps, but I 
assure you I could hardly say 
good-night civilly. My dear, it 
was plain to me that Humphrey 
Barrett wanted to pick a quarrel 
with Captain Crosby; and he 
would have succeeded too, if I 
had not been there.’ 

‘I am glad Captain Crosby be- 
haved so well—so like a gentle- 
man.’ 

‘I wonder if he will say any- 
thing about it to papa? 

‘I think not. No; he will 
probably never mention it again, 
I am very sorry, my dear, that 
you should have been so upset. 
Mr. Humphrey Barrett will be 
sorry too, I daresay, to-morrow.’ 

‘ Not he ; it was just like him,’ 
said Letitia. ‘Tell me, cousin 
Florinda,’—laughing a little,—‘ is 
that a usual way of—of—trying to 
make oneself agreeable to a lady ? 

‘Not if one thinks about it, I 
imagine. But there are things, 
you know, which put people out 
of sorts and make them forget 
themselves. Probably the poor 
young man did not enjoy the ball 
quite so much as he expected.’ 

‘Then I am sure he was very 
selfish,’ said Letitia. Her good 
spirits seemed to have returned ; 
she smiled sweetly, and kissed 
her cousin in a sudden little over- 
flow of happiness and affection. 
‘Good-night. I’m going to bed,’ 
said she; ‘but I can’t feel sure 
about sleeping.’ 

Mrs. Bushe would not keep 
her, and dared not ask any more 
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questions about her enjoyment of 
the ball. But she stole into the 
inner room on her nightly visit 
an hour later, and found her dear 
charge sleeping peacefully. 


CHAPTER IV. 
CROSBY IN DIFFICULTIES. 


Sir Grorce and his aide-de- 
camp sat together next morning 
in the library, writing letters. 
The sun was shining outside, and 
Letitia in her scarlet cloak passed 
like a winter fairy up and down 
the white paths. Once she came 
so near the windows that Crosby’s 
eyes met hers, and they both 
smiled and coloured a little at the 
happy accident. Sir George, who 
with all his quick sight in mili- 
tary matters—perhaps because of 
it—was wonderfully blind in such 
things as these, went on writing 
large and black, and saw nothing. 
Presently he folded his last let- 
ter, addressed and sealed it, got 
up, walked along the room and 
back again. 

‘You had a pleasant evening, 
Crosby? he said. ‘I did not 
know you were so much of a 
dancing man.’ 

There was some consciousness 
in Crosby’s bright blue eyes as he 
looked up at his chief. 

‘ Well, sir, it was a very plea- 
sant party,’ he said, smiling. ‘ At 
these country houses one does not 
always meet so many pretty and 
well-dressed people. The ladies 
were very agreeable too, and drew 
one out in spite of oneself.’ 

‘Don’t make excuses. I was 
glad to see that you entered into 
it heartily. What did you think 
of the Barretts themselves? My 
own opinion of them is pretty 
decided ; but I should be glad to 
hear yours.’ 

‘They seem to be—excellent 
people,’ said Crosby. 


* You are not so foolish as my 
daughter is—to be influenced by 
looks, and so on.’ 

‘Looks!’ said Crosby, more 
cheerfully. ‘The young ladies 
are very good-looking, and Mrs. 
Barrett-has no doubt been hand- 
some. Good forehead, good nose, 
some character in her face.’ 

Sir George smiled. 

‘Poor Mrs. Barrett! Don't 
know about that. But the girls 
certainly have good figures and 
good complexions. And Barrett 
told me they would have seven 
or eight hundred a year each. 
Not a bad recommendation. If 
it was not so very much better 
for young men in our profession 
to be unmarried, I should say you 
could not do a wiser thing.’ 

‘Good heavens, sir!’ muttered 
Crosby. 

‘ That had not occurred to you? 
Well, perhaps you are right. Did 
you make much acquaintance 
with young Barrett ? 

* Not very much.’ 

Sir George was marching slowly 
up and down a small space be- 
tween the table and the fire. 
Crosby, in his place at the other 
side of the table, leaned his head 
on his hand, and stared half in 
amusement, half in alarm, at his 
chief's straight tight figure, at the 
sharply-cut mouth from which 
such strange things came out. 
Marry one of the Miss Barretts ! 
Was Sir George really so blind? 
Or—horrid thought suddenly 
flashing in—was Letitia’s fate in 
any fearful way decided already ? 
He must know that at all costs; 
and then—Crosby against the 
world ! 

‘Young Barrett won’t set the 
Thames on fire, I suspect,’ he said 
presently. 

‘ Now, there I believe you to 
be mistaken,’ said Sir George, sud- 
denly turning upon him. ‘ These 
hasty judgments generally are. 























I don’t mean to say that there 
are not many cleverer men in 
England than Humphrey Barrett. 
You yourself have much more 
brilliancy, quickness, that kind of 
thing. But for sound sense, 
Crosby, for knowing the right 
thing and doing it, for resolution 
and independence of character, 
for making his way—and that’s a 
talent in itself—I would back 
Humphrey against you.’ 

‘T am%sorry you think me such 
a fool, sir,’ said Crosby, smil- 
ing. 

‘You know what I think of 
you well enough. We won't 
argue that point. All I say is 
that Humphrey has the talents 
most useful to himself. You, my 
dear Crosby, have those that are 
pleasantest to me. I should be 
confoundedly sorry to have an 
obstinate dog like Humphrey for 
my aide-de-camp.* 

‘I am obliged to you,’ sdid 
Crosby, quite touched; for this 
was a great deal from Sir George. 

‘These Barrettsarean old family,’ 
the General went on. ‘And in 
one thing they are very different 
from most old families: they have 
always been careful people, and 
every generation is richer than the 
one before it. When Humphrey 
marries, his father means to allow 
him five thousand a year.’ 

‘Very handsome,’ said Crosby, 
as Sir George paused. ‘ And be- 
ing such a prudent fellow he won’t 
spend it foolishly.’ 

‘No.’ 

Sir George poked the fire, and 
stood looking into it as he went 
on talking. 

*I had a good deal of talk with 
Mr. Barrett last night on these 
matters. He broached the sub- 
ject himself. You know me well 
enough to be aware that I am not 
a rich man, Crosby, and that it is 
—a—advisable that Letitia should 
marry well. She has no idea of 
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household management ; it is not 
in her character, and Mrs. Bushe 
has not succeeded in doing her 
much good in that way. Now 
this is a very good match for her. 
It has been laid before me in the 
most open and honourable way, 
both by Humphrey Barrett and 
his father. Their ideas are most 
liberal—’ 

Crosby jumped up, and inter- 
rupted his chief with an exclama- 
tion, 

‘Humphrey Barrett marry Miss 
Monkton !’ 

‘Why not? said Sir George. 

‘Forgive me, sir. One some- 
times feels surprise without being 
able to give a reason. It seemed 
somehow incongruous,’ said the 
young man. 

*‘Incongruoys or not—I don’t 
understand your modern phrase- 
ology; and what you mean by 
“incongruous” is a mystery to me 
—however it may strike you, it is 
very nearly a settled thing. I 
expect Humphrey here this after- 
noon, and I hope at least, from my 
long knowledge of Mrs. Bushe, that 
she has brought Letitia up to 
consider obedience a duty. Old- 
fashioned, I know; but I am not 
aware that the Ten Command- 
ments have yet been done away 
with. Perhaps you are surprised 
at my mentioning them in com- 
mon life. Incongruous, is it? 

* Not at all, sir. You are very 
good to place so much confidence 
in me. I can only hope that Miss 
Monkton will be as happy as— 
she deserves to be.’ 

After this Captain Crosby es- 
caped from the library, and went 
for a walk to cool his brain and 
decide what was to be done. 

He did not believe for an in- 
stant that a spirited girl like 
Letitia would let herself be married 
to a clodhopping lout like Hum- 
phrey Barrett ; but there was no 
knowing to what lengths Sir 
. x 
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George, with his military ideas, 
would carry parental authority, 
and Mrs. Bushe was too timid to 
interfere. 

‘My lovely darling, there is only 
me to save you,’ Crosby solilo- 
quised ; ‘and by heaven it shall 
bedone! O,ifit were but six weeks 
hence! The three years will be 
over then, and I shall defy Hum- 
phrey Barrett and all his advan- 
tages! But what is to be done 
now! I must wait a little. I 
must see the turn things are tak- 
ing—how she likes the lout’s visit 
this afternoon—she hated him 
cordially enough last night, thick- 
headed clown! I wish I had been 
hanged twenty times before I laid 
that wager. I might have known 
it would bring me into some fool’s 
scrape like this. But after all it 
is worth any trouble te win such 
a sweet angel as this. My wit 
against Barrett’s, not a bad en- 
counter for me.’ 

It seemed as if Captain Crosby 
had not a bad opinion of himself. 
Perhaps a little boastfulness is 
among the faults of his charming 
race ; but in a perfect gentleman 
like him it never could offend 
any one, and was only in fact a 
happy courage and confidence in 
himself. 

He took a very long walk, 
thinking that he might as well be 
out of the way in the afternoon. 
Humphrey Barrett and himself 
would be better apart. So, having 
started before one o’clock, he wan- 
dered all round the country, very 
much to the surprise of those 
country-folks who met him mak- 
ing his way through their snowy 
lanes. 

He had to ask his way several 
times, but did not get much in- 
formation from the shy stolid 
people. One friend he made, 
however, a sturdy old farmer, 
who overtook him driving home 
from market in his smart gig, 


drawn by a strong handsome horse 
which Crosby noticed and admired. 
In reply to his question about the 
way, the farmer told him to jump 
up; and for four miles or so 
they drove together, talking in the 
most friendly manner, till they 
came near a picturesque mass of 
stone farmhouse and buildings, 
with a square garden bordered by 
clipped yew-trees. It was already 
almost dusk, and the cheerfullest 
firelight gleamed out from the 
large kitchen window across the 
yard. 

*Yon’s my house,’ said the far- 
mer. ‘My old woman will be 
glad to see ye, sir, if you'll turn 
in with me and have something 
to warm ye before you go on 
further.’ 

‘No, thank you, not to-day,’ 
said Crosby. ‘It is getting late, 
and I must go on, though I feel 
very much tempted to accept your 
kindness.’ 

‘Well, sir, if you’re in this 
country again, and will give usa 
lock any day, we shall be right 
glad to see you and talk a bit 
more over the war. I’m Farmer 
Pratt, and my house is called 
Jack’s Croft.’ 

‘Thank you, Farmer Pratt,’ 
said Crosby. ‘I shall be glad to 
renew my acquaintance with you, 
and with this capital horse of 
yours too.’ 

As he walked on down the 
road, while the farmer turned into 
his yard, he could not help look- 
ing back at the homestead as it 
lay there among its fields, with a 
few thatched cottages near it, all, 
for that time and that county, so 
tidy and comfortable. In contrast, 
at least, with certain farms that 
this young Irishman had in his 
mind’s eye. 

The white smoke curled so 
slowly and contentedly up into 
the soft gray air; the windows 
glowed red ; the old dog had come 
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out wagging his tail to welcome 
his master home, and now stood 
looking after the stranger who had 
gone on his way; the great army 
of brown stacks defended the 
house on one side, the garden- 
walls and trees on the other ; all 
was safe and strong and peaceful. 
Crosby looked, and then turned 
and walked on with long quick 
steps towards the chief object of 
his thoughts. What was she do- 
ing now ? 


CHAPTER V. 
CROSBY'S CONFIDANTE. 


THERE was something electric 


in the atmosphere of Sir George ° 


Monkton’s household that even- 
ing. A storm was brewing, Crosby 
perceived, if it had not already 


begun. Sir George himself was - 


silent and sulky; Letitia was 
sulky too and miserable; Mrs. 
Bushe was in a state of distress, 
casting anxious imploring looks 
from one to the other. Crosby 
talked, and she did her best to 
answer him, thongh feebly and 
absently. Letitia would not look 
up or speak. 

After dinner Sir George had 
nothing to say; but leaned back 
in a chair by the fire and closed 
his eyes, a wonderful proceed- 
ing for any one so upright and 
lively. Crosby presently went in- 
to the drawing-room, and found 
Mrs. Bushe there alone. She 
glanced up rather nervously when 
he came in, and went on with her 
knitting. 

‘Sir George is not sociable this 
evening,’ he said presently ; ‘so I 
have left him to his thoughts.’ 

‘ Ah—yes—so I see,’ said Mrs, 
Bushe. 

A silence of several minutes, 
Then Crosby, who was standing 
by the chimneypiece, bent towards 
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his companion with a sudden 
gravity and earnestness of manner. 

‘Mrs. Bushe, may I confide in 
you? 

‘I think you had better not, 
indeed, Captain Crosby.’ Florinda 
coloured, and answered hastily. 
But something in the young man’s 
face seemed to appeal to her better 
feelings, and she went on, ‘For 
Heaven's sake oblige me by avoid- 
ing these subjects! Say nothing. 
You can only make us all more 
unhappy than we are.’ 

‘That would grieve me indeed. 
I do not quite agree with you; 
but I will be silent as to myself, 
if you wish it, for the present. 
T'll only ask you—what is it all 
about ? 

*O, you know very well,’ said 
Mrs. Bushe. 

‘Was yourg Barrett here this 
afternoon ? 

Mrs. Bushe nodded. 

‘Sir George told me this morn- 
ing that he was coming. And 
Miss Monkton? You are too kind 
to keep me in a state of uncer- 
tainty.’ 

‘I really don’t know, Captain 
Crosby. However, if Sir George 
told you so much—well, poor 
Letitia is not in good spirits, as 
you saw at dinner. She cannot 
bring herself to agree with her 
father in this affair. She is not 
so submissive, poor dear girl, as— 
Sir George is inclined to be angry 
with her. I am most deeply 
grieved. I can’t think that he 
will insist.’ 

* No, he will never do anything 
quite so barbarous; it is impos- 
sible,’ said Crosby. ‘ Now, I en- 
treat you, listen tome. You un- 
derstand my detestation of this 
young Barrett. Do you think 
Sir George’s opinion of me is good 
enough to let me also come for- 
ward—to let his daughter choose 
between us? 


Mrs. Bushe lifted her eyes 
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slowly, looked at him, smiled, and 
shook her head. Poor dear Letitia, 
the choice would be only too easily 
made! Crosby, with every move- 
ment full of grace and distinction, 
with his handsome face full of 
eager generous excitement, his 
eyes bright with the true spirit of 
a lover in the olden times, ready 
to go through any danger for his 
lady’s sake, to fight single-handed 
with a thousand men. Florinda 
was very sentimental, and of course 
he had all her feelings on his 
side. 

‘I know quite well,’ she said, 
‘how highly Sir George thinks of 
you. If it was only personal ! 
But you see there are so many 
things to be considered.’ 

‘To be sure,’ said Crosby. ‘ But 
you don’t think all the advantages 
are on one side? You think there 
would be a chance for me? 

* Now you want me to pay you 
a compliment,’ said Florinda. ‘It 
is not a good thing; but I will 
say that I really wish you were 
Mr. Barrett, because I fear he will 
succeed in the end.’ 

‘He will not, he shall not, Mrs. 
Bushe! answered Crosby. ‘Thank 
you; but indeed I would not 
change places with Barrett if he 
were three times as rich as he is. 
It would not answer at all. You 
don’t understand me now, but 
you will some day. And you 
really think Sir George has made 
up his mind so strongly? There 
are other minds besides Sir 
George's. And if I chose I could 
make him change his.’ 

‘Then I wonder that you don’t,’ 
said Mrs. Bushe, justly regarding 
this as a piece of Irish bravado. 
‘Seriously, though, I do feel very 
friendly towards you, and I think 
it is a sad pity that you have set 
your heart on this. You astonish 
me a little too. For surely it 
would hardly be prudent in you 
to think of marrying—a girl like 
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dear Letitia, too, who has no idea 
of the value of money, or any- 
thing else. I know what it is to 
be young and romantic,’ Florinda 
went on, slightly bending her 
head., ‘No one can enter into 
the feelings of young people more 
than I-‘do, or know better how 
the wildest foolishness seems the 
only good and right and necessary 
thing. I have been afraid of this 
—your allowing yourself to be- 
come attached to Letitia. Sir 
George, I think, ought to have 
considered it too. Nothing so 
natural; yet unfortunately, you 
see, nothing so hopeless. Unless 
by some magic art you could, as 
you say, make Sir George change 
his: mind.’ 

‘Ah, well,’ said Crosby, who 
had listened to her soft voice very 
patiently, ‘I am not at liberty to 
say much, but this I will say. 
I shall never ask a lady to do 
anything wild or foolish in marry- 
ing me. Could this Barrett affair 
be put a stop to for six weeks or 
so, do you think? 

Mrs. Bushe was slightly startled 
by his manner in asking the last 
question: he looked up so sud- 
denly, as if a new idea had flashed 
across him. She thought the poor 
young man was a little touched in 
his brain by the imminent loss 
of Letitia. 

‘I hardly see how it could be,’ 
she said. ‘What good would 
that do, except putting things off 
a little? 

Crosby did not answer this. 

‘What would Miss Monkton 
herself say to me, do you think? 
he asked presently, with another 
quick look. 

‘Dear me,’ said Florinda, co- 
louring, ‘I really can’t answer 
that question.’ 

‘But everything depends on 
that, you know,’ said Crosby. ‘I 
know at least from you, and from 
herself last night, what she thinks 














of Barrett. Now what does she 
think of me ?’ 

As Crosby’s good angel—I 
think it was he—would have it, 
the drawing-room door was just 
then opened rather quickly, and 
Letitia herself came in. All her 
brightness had deserted her. She 
walked across the room, with 
heavy eyelids lowered, took up 
a screen, and sat down by the fire. 

‘What were you talking about ? 
she said, as the two who were 
there already fell into a rather 
awkward silence. 

‘I will tell you,’ said Crosby, 
his voice trembling a little. ‘I 
was asking Mrs. Bushe for a little 
encouragement, which she has 
hardly given me; yet I can’t 
keep silence for want of it. I was 
asking her what you thought of 
me. Now I ask you.’ 

‘Captain Crosby, for shame!’ 
murmured Florinda. , 

It is doubtful whether either of 
them heard her. 

‘What I think of you!’ said 
Letitia, looking up at him as he 
stood beside her, with the smile 
that had faded alive again in her 
eyes, ‘I think you—hardly need 
ask that. We are very good 
friends, are we not? 

*I hope so,’ said Crosby. ‘ But 
I want something more. I can’t 
talk of being “ good friends” with 
the star that must rule my whole 
life, when I see its light on the 
point of being extinguished for 
ever for me. Will you let me tell 
you how I admire, adore you, 
and what agony it gives me to 
hear of such plans for you ? 

He spoke low and very earnest- 
ly. Poor dear Letitia, wildly 
conscious of a happiness almost 
too great for her, and at the same 
time of the deep black gulf of 
impossibility between her and it, 
rose up from her chair with a little 
ery, knelt down by Florinda, and 
hid her face in her lap. To Mrs. 
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Bushe the moment was agonising ; 
her duty to Sir George ‘in conflict 
with her sympathy for these two, 
touched beyond expression by 
Letitia’s movement, by Crosby's 
appealing eyes. 

‘Will you not give me any 
answer? he said, after one long 
minute of silence, during which 
Florinda bent over the girl with 
her arms clasped round her. 

‘O, what am I to say? whisper- 
ed Letitia ; but to this Mrs. Bushe 
could give no response. 

Crosby waited a moment, and 
then said, 

‘As to what you will say to 
me, I must leave that to yourself. 
I should like you to say to your 
father, “I cannot make this mar- 
riage you have planned for me; 
you must let me marry the man I 
love—Gerald Crosby.”’ 

Letitia lifted up her lovely face 
then, and, still holding her cousin 
with one hand, gave the other to 
him with a look that told him all 
he wanted to know. 

‘ Yes,’ she said. 

The person who seems most to 
deserve one’s sympathy at that 
moment is Mrs. Bushe. What 
ought she to have done? 


CHAPTER VI. 
AN AWKWARD SECRET. 


Crossy would have found it a 
much easier business to storm a 
dozen French batteries one by one 
than to go to Sir George, against 
all the opposing - circumstances, 
and ask him for his daughter. 
He had to do it, however, and he 
did it the next morning in the 
library. He told Sir George that 
ever since he had first had the 
honour of meeting Miss Monkton 
his affection had been unalterably 
hers. He talked rather grandly, 
while Sir George sat gravely lis- 
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tening to him, and ended by say- 
ing that he had the happiness of 
knowing that his affection was 
returned. Sir George was never 
violent ; but this was a little too 
much for him. He used a few 
strong words, and asked whether 
Captain Crosby considered this the 
conduct of a gentleman. 

‘Indeed, that I do, sir,’ an- 
swered Crosby promptly, with all 
the air of his country. ‘ Was I 
to stand by and see a lovely young 
lady sacrificed in a match that she 
abhors? That is asking too much 
of human nature.’ 

* And Isuppose it would equally 
have been asking too much to ask 
you, in your position of confidence 
and with your doubtful prospects, 
not to fail in love with my 
daughter, or at least to hold your 
tongue upon it,’ said Sir George. 

‘I should have been silent for 
some time longer,’ said Crosby, 
‘had it not been for this Barrett 
affair, which made all my hopes 
depend on speaking at once.’ 

Sir George was silent for a 
minute ortwo. He was evidently 
very much vexed; but Crosby 
thought that on the whole there 
was no danger of being turned 
out of the house. His chief, in 
fact, was as fond of him as he 
could be of anybody ; and all his 
vexation was not owing to the 
danger of his own pet plans. He 
stroked his face, he walked up and 
down, and grunted several times. 

‘Sit down, Crosby,’ he said at 
last, ‘and let us talk this over 
seriously. Why, what do you 
mean by “some time longer”? 
Do you expect to come into a 
fortune ? 

‘ Not exactly, sir. Things may 
look better.’ 

‘The army is a splendid pro- 
fession,’ said Sir George. ‘ But 
I am a poorer man than I was 
when I entered it ; and your ex- 
perience will probably be the 


same. You will get steps in rank, 
though that is a slow business 
now that the war is over; but 
your expenses will rise at the 
same time. And you want to 
marry Letitia! Confound it, how 
can yourbe such a fool !’ 

Sir George was in a better tem- 
per now. 

‘Certainly,’ said Crosby, ‘my 
prospects in life don’t look so well 
as-Barrett’s. But I feel convinced 
that you would never repent of 
giving your daughter to me.’ 

‘ Unfortunately I can’t feel the 
same conviction,’ said Sir George. 
‘You Irishmen are the most pre- 
suming fellows. Why, how could 
you keep a wife like Letitia? I 
should hear of nothing but debts.’ 

‘You would hear of no debts, 
sir.’ 

‘Upon my word, sir, you are 
amazingly confident. I am very 
angry with you, don’t forget that. 
You have put this into Letitia’s 
head, and I shall have more trou- 
ble with her than ever.’ 

Crosby smiled; he did not 
much care for that. 

‘No laughing matter, I can 
tell you,’ said Sir George. ‘ Listen 
tome. We have always agreed 
very well, and if you could suc- 
ceed in convincing me that you 
have anything to live on, I might 
think this over. Young people 
always do get their own way by 
sheer obstinacy, I believe. But 
if you don’t succeed in satisfying 
me, the marriage with Humphrey 
Barrett shall go on. Letitia’s ob- 
jections to it are all nonsense. 
They are excellent people, She 
will get used to them and be very 
happy.’ 

Crosby looked rather thought- 
fully into the fire. The smile had 
died away, and the brightness was 
gone from his face ; he found him- 
self close upon a serious difficulty, 
into which his chief’s next words 
plunged him headlong. 

















‘Perhaps you forget that we 
know nothing about you, your 
father, your family, and so on. 
I forgot it myself, to tell the truth. 
But under these circumstances I 
must ask you to give mea full 
account of yourself.’ 

Sir George had been talking 
lately in the business-like tone he 
generally used, with more and 
more good-nature in it as he went 
on, and realised how much he 
liked Crosby. But the young 
man’s manner now brought a sud- 
den sharpness into his eyes. He 
frowned suspiciously as Crosby 
stared into the fire, flushing slow- 
ly redder and redder. Suddenly 
he looked up. The expression of 
Sir George’s face was not very 
reassuring ; but there seemed to 
Crosby to be only one way out of 
his dilemma. 

‘You have known me long 
enough, Sir George,’ he said, ‘to 
trust my word. You have placed 
great confidence in me for months 
past, though for all you knew of 
him my father might have been a 
tinker.’ 

‘Well, go on. Is he a tinker? 
said Sir George. ‘His son does 
him credit.’ 

Crosby smiled rather gravely. 

‘I lost my father some years 
ago, he said; then there was 
another pause, 

‘Hang the fellow! exclaimed 
Sir George, with an impatient 
movement. ‘What’s the mean- 
ing of all this! You are going 
quite the wrong way to work. I 
like truth and openness. If you 
are ashamed of your relations, 
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say so, and don’t beat about the 
bush. What you mean by these 
proposals of yours, if you can’t 
even give a straightforward ac- 
count of your own family, is a 
puzzle to me indeed.’ 

‘ My greatest wish is to be can- 
did with you,’ declared Crosby. 
‘I am in a difficulty, and you 
will be generous enough to con- 
sider it. Circumstances make it 
almost impossible for me to say 
anything about my family at pre- 
sent. Six weeks hence I'll gladly 
tell you anything you may wish 
to know. At present will you 
take my word for it that my 
position and prospects in life are 
better than Barrett’s ; that, so far 
from being ashamed of my rela- 
tions, I have every reason to be 
proud of them; and that these 
things only have made me bold 
enough to ask your daughter to 
be my wife ?’ 

Sir George could not help be- 
ing struck by the strength of truth 
and earnestness in Crosby’s man- 
ner. But the absurdity and un- 
reasonableness of what he said 
was still more striking. 

‘ That is all very well,’ said the 
General rather coldly. ‘ But you 
cannot expect me to consider it 
enough. I do not see what “ cir- 
cumstances” have to do with it. 
I must have the truth, sir, or 
hear no more of this. If there is 
any secret in the matter you can 
trust me.’ 

At this moment the butler 
opened the door, and announced 
Mr. Humphrey Barrett. 








FROM THE ANTIPODES. 
ie Harper's Creek. 

Dear Cuartey,—Now I’m well away, and quit of fashion’s scenes, 
Of London life, and all the strife, for pleasure, that it means— 
While sitting smoking peaceably, beneath a burning sun, ~~ 
T'll write and tell you, Charley, why I left the life and fun. 
I'd never pen these lines to you, and never tell you why, 
Unless I were as dead to you as if I'd chanced to die. 
You know I was erratic, as a boy and as a man ; 
But say I never told a lie—a mean one—that I can. 


You recollect at Eton how we fought and then were friends ; 

The fleeting hate, the lasting love, ’tis how such fighting ends: 

Well, from the day we both shook hands, the time we chummed 
together, 

I swore that I would stand by you in fair or dirty weather. 


Excuse this scrawling, Charley ; if you make it out at all 
You'll fancy my caligraphy is going to the wall. 

My table’s not a davenport, the paper’s plaguy tough ; 
Both pen and ink are primitive, and strictly in the rough. 


And something somewhat hinders me from writing as I think; 
My old retriever, Carlo, puts his paws into the ink, 

And seems to say, when eyeing me with his peculiar look, 

* You're getting rather civilised,’ which wouldn’t suit his book. 


I’ve wandered from my subject, in my vacillating way— 

‘Just like him,’ when you read this note, it’s any odds you'll say : 
To tell you why I left you all is what at first I meant, 

And changed my rooms in Duke-street for the backwoods and a tent. 


Well, Charley, ’twas a lady. ‘ Yes, of course,’ again you say ; 
But don’t anticipate, she never gave me yea nor nay ; 

No look, no word of love e’er passed, I knew it must not be ; 
She never had the slightest thought that she was loved by me. 


You may surmise, correctly too, the lady loved another; 

She did, full well; and he a man I looked on as a brother. 
So now I'll tell you, Charley, why I came out here for life ; 
The lady whom [ loved, and was not loved by, is—your wife! 


Don’t start, old friend, remember fiction’s not so strange as fact ; 

’Twas fated, and I fled my fate ; God helped me to the act. 

So sit straight down, and mail me out the latest gossip quick ; 

Burn this, remember me to all, from yours till chaos, Dick. 
HUDDART RUSSELL. 























BADEN IN 1879. 
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THERE was a time, not so very 
long ago, when the mere mention 
of the coquettish summer paradise 
in the valley of the Oos suggested 
visions of prospective enjoyment 
to those who had not yet seen it, 
and recalled a host of delightful 
memories to those who had. It 
was, during the successive reigns 
of Bénazet the princely and Du- 
pressoir the magnificent, the recog- 
nised E] Dorado of cosmopolitan 
pleasure-seekers, the privileged 
resort from one year to another of 
all who had money to spend, and 
who, wise in their generation, and 
mindful of securing a proportion- 
ate quid pro quo, had long since 
decided that, for an advantageous 
investment of whatever balance 
on the right side they might have 
at their banker’s, there was no 
place like Baden. 

We had lost sight of this attrac- 
tive spot since 1870, our farewell 
glimpse of it in that memorable 
year having been at early morning 
from a droschke about to convey 
us through the Black Forest to 
Wildbad, in order to catch the 
last available train to Switzerland, 
and from thence—for we had lin- 
gered until no other road was 
open to us—to Paris. From that 
date we had steadily declined to 
revisit it, instinctively dreading 
the probable results of the expedi- 
tion ; but feeling a few weeks ago 
the impulse strong upon us once 
more to behold the cari lwoghi of 
bygone days, we yielded to the 
soft impeachment, and whatever 
disappointment we may have ex- 
perienced, have only ourselves to 
thank for it. 

Not that the first glance around 


on leaving the railway-station is 
suggestive of any alteration in the 
general aspect of the place; on 
the contrary, all appears externally 
much as it did a dozen years back. 
You perceive the same hotels, the 
same shops, and every now and 
then a familiar face, a trifle older, 
perhaps, but probably less dete- 
riorated by the march of time than 
your own. Mdlle. Marx’s library- 
windows still display their wonted 
stock of polyglot literature; the 
chairs in front of the Café Weber 
are occupied as of yore by thirsty 
souls imbibing canettes of pseudo- 
Bavarian beer, and the broad walk 
adjoining has its customary con- 
tingent of loungers, doing their 
best to neutralise the perfume of 
the orange-trees by an incessant 
consumption of cigarettes Rhein- 
boldt. So far all seems unchanged ; 
it is only when you examine the 
state of things a little more atten- 
tively that you are conscious of a 
certain unaccountable discrepancy 
between the Baden of 1870 and 
the Baden of to-day, and the first 
conviction of the difference begins 
to dawn upon you when you 
mount the steps of the ‘ Conversa- 
tion,’ and are politely requested to 
deposit halfa mark (Anglic?, six- 
pence) by way of entrance-fee. 
This formality accomplished, you 
are at liberty to wander at will 
through the deserted halls, and 
find yourself mechanically listen- 
ing for the chinking of coin in 
the room on the left, where the 
roulette-table used to stand, and 
wondering what has become of 
the hatchety-faced croupier with a 
head like a snipe, who once—and 
only once—favoured you by an- 
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nouncing the coming up of your 
especial number, thirty-six, four 
times running! You walk through 
the Salon des Fleurs into the 
reading-room, and discover a spec- 
tacled German deep in the Kdl- 
nische Zeitung, and an old lady in 
an antediluvian bonnet comfort- 
ably nodding over the Kladdera- 
datsch ; with these two exceptions 
you are literally alone, and, to all 
appearance, likely to remain so. 
The silence and depressing in- 
fluence of the locality are more 
than you can endure, You retrace 
your steps with an involuntary 
shudder, and, emerging on the 
terrace, take your seat on a vacant 
chair, and indulge in a bird’s-eye 
view of the groups, few and far 
between, listlessly parading to and 
fro, and bordered on either side 
by rows of middle-aged damsels 
and matrons knitting as if fora 
wager, and occasionally glancing 
at the musicians in the kiosk, who 
are manfully wrestling with the 
difficulties of Herr Wagner’s Nie- 
belungen. You cannot for the life 
of you refrain from mentally com- 
paring the strange medley of un- 
couth figures before you with the 
gay assemblage formerly enliven- 
ing the once fashionable prome- 
nade ; and while vainly endeavour- 
ing to discern amid the motley 
throng a single well-dressed being, 
male or female, you begin to ques- 
tion the truth of the Panglossian 
philosophy, that all is for the best 
in the best of all possible worlds. 
Not one solitary relic of olden 
time is there to connect the pre- 
sent with the past; of that joyous 
band of habitués inseparably asso- 
ciated in your memory with a 
Baden summer, not one is left to 
welcome you with a smile of re- 
cognition. Wiser than you, they 
have abandoned the sinking ship, 
and the valley of the Oos knows 
them no more. The jaunty ex- 
Imperial secretary, with the fresh- 


est flower in his buttonhole and 
the smartest repartee, on his 
tongue; the half-pay colonel at 
the Cour de Bade, who never sat 
down but at meals, and astonished 
the stroljers in the Lichtenthal 
alley by performing strange gym- 
nastic evolutions with his um- 
brella ; the light-hearted but im- 
pecunious vicomte, who dined at 
the table d’héte one day and with 
Duke Humphrey the next; the 
young Russian who spoke every 
language under the sun except 
his own, and corresponded weekly 
with half the newspapers in Eu- 
rope; the beetle-browed banker 
from Carlsruhe and his fair-haired 
colleague from Vienna ; the lively 
Ratazzi and the graceful Souwa- 
roff,—where are they? Ow sont 
les neiges d’antan ? 

There is no disguising the fact, 
the Baden of to-day is to all in- 
terts and purposes a very different 
place of resort from the pleasant 
Hades so eloquently chronicled by 
Eugéne Guinot. Since 1870 it has 
gradually sunk to the level of the 
second category of German spas, 
and now depends exclusively for 
its powers of attraction on the 
natural beauties of its site. While 
Homburg, Wiesbaden, and even 
Ems, thanks to the efficacy of their 
springs, have succeeded in main- 
taining a certain sanitary reputa- 
tion, their less fortunate rival pos- 
sesses no corresponding advantages 
capable of recouciling its visitors 
to the enforced absence of the 
tapis vert. People who drink the 
waters form the exception rather 
than the rule, and were the band 
to cease to play from seven to 
eight a.M., it is a question if faith 
in the virtues of the ‘ whey cure’ 
or ‘ bottled’ Rippoldsau would be 
sufficient temptations to induce 
any but the most conscientious 
invalid to turn out in quest of an 
appetite for his matutinal rolls and 
coffee. Nor is there any particular 

















charm either in the amusements 
provided for the guests, or in the 
company assembled to profit by 
them. Once Eberstein, La Favor- 
ite, Gernsbach, and the other lions 
of the neighbourhood exhausted, 
and the stock of Bohemian glass 
on the promenade inspected, time 
is apt to hang heavy ; and although 
some adventurous spirits manfully 
strive to combat the prevailing 
ennui by attempting what may be 
appropriately termed croquet under 
difficulties on an imperfectly mown 
grass-plot in the Lichtenthal alley, 
the majority are left pretty much 
to their own resources, or—har- 
rowing alternative—the dismal 
solitude of the ‘Conversation’ 
reading-room. 

Here, there, and everywhere, 
the Teuton element reigns su- 
preme ; the guttural intonations 
of the Rhenish vernacular fall 
gratingly on your ear whichever 
way you turn, varied by the occa- 
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sional nasal twang of a New- 
Yorker, or by a lamentable display 
of Gallic incompetency on the 
part of Messrs. Brown, Jones, and 
Robinson ; nay, even the Bade- 
Blatt, formerly an acknowledged 
epitome of d’Hozier and Debrett, 
is now reduced to notify the 
arrivals of Herr Strumpf from 
Worms, and Frau Knoblauch 
from Ober-Ingelheim. The meta- 
morphosis, in a word, is complete; 
the gyrations of the ivory ball are 
replaced by a mysteriously orga- 
nised baccarat, of which, on the 
timeo Danaos principle, perhaps 
the less said the better; and the 
sole remaining memento of what 
Baden once was is a melancholy 
specimen of humanity, ex-myrmi- 
donof the roulette and native ofthe 
‘happy valley,’ whom we recog- 
nised, in the shirt-sleeves and 
apron of every-day commercial 
life, dispensing groceries to his 
fellow-townsmen. 














REGIMENTAL LIFE. 


By Trae Autuor or ‘A ReGrmenTAL Martyn,’ ‘A ReermMentrat VALENTINE.’ 





Very few people have any con- 
ception of how severe a school the 
Army is. I speak more especially 
of the mounted branch of the ser- 
vice, because popular writers of 
fiction are more fond of ‘ writing 
up’ cavalry officers than any other. 

One has grown intimately ac- 
quainted with life in the mess- 
room, as so many authors depict 
it. One has learned all the names 
officers are popularly supposed to 
bestow upon one another. There 
is always a colonel, old, white- 
haired, and singularly amiable, 
who is a sort of protecting father 
to all his officers. He looks after 
their love-affairs, of which, by the 
bye, in real, a chief is supposed to 
remain in blissful ignorance. He 
sees they are not ‘put upon’ by 
their seniors ; is frequently spoken 
to as ‘old fellow,’ and very often 
falls in love with the young lady 
who has gained the affections of 
one of his ‘ subs’ of, say, six weeks’ 
standing. 

Then comes the major ; gener- 
ally a woman-hater this. Why a 
major should invariably hold the 
fair sex in detestation is not often 
explained; but there the truth is, 
stern and unvarnished, and the 
reader has to make the best of it. 
Sometimes this woman-hater falls 
in love, and is transformed into a 
husband of the most exemplary 
description, but more often remains 
in his unpleasant character to the 
end of the chapter. 

I wonder does it never occur to 
the writer that, in the natural 
course of events, a man fond of 
soldiering, and without home-ties, 


must get promotion? In that case, 
does the majortake up his predeces- 
sor’s paternal line of action, and was 
the typical chief a woman-hater 
also, before he obtained his regi- 
ment ? 

Amongst the captains there 
are various characters; there is 
one who can do anything or every- 
thing. He can sing, hunt, fish, 
ride—he can win a steeple-chase 
on the veriest screw, by virtue of 
his brilliant riding ; he can shoot, 
draw, and paint, act, dance, and 
do everything under the sun with 
equal perfection. He is one of 
those whom the gods love, and he 
does not die young. He is like 
the princess in the fairy tale, who 
was fortunate enough to have 
three fairy godmothers, for every 
luxury and blessing seems to have 
been showered down upon him. 
He is singularly handsome, too— 
generally of the type which, but 
for his moustaches, might serve 
for the face of a young duchess ; 
he has more money than he can 
spend, which, as he is in a 
cavalry regiment, must be con- 
siderable. He has a wonderful 
constitution too, for he can drink 
all night—brandy-and-sodas, save 
the mark !—and yet he is up with 
the lark in the morning, at some 
innocent and healthful pursuit, 
which, though one might find oc- 
cupying a schoolboy, never, in 
this world, induced an officer, 
after a night of unlimited brandy- 
and-soda, to turn out of his com- 
fortable bed until the very last 
moment. 

And the most wonderful of all 













































is that, in spite of these excesses, 
our hero’s eyes never lose their 
brightness or their clearness ; his 
hand and aim are invariably as 
steady as a rock. To finish the 
list of this gentleman’s charms, he 
is an accomplished flirt ; his very 
name is a terror to mothers and 
husbands, and yet he usually ends 
by marrying some insipid unform- 
ed child just out of the school- 
room, and, like the married major, 
settles down into a steady-going 
country squire, without a wish or 
an idea beyond his childish wife, 
his hunting, and his short-horns ; 
in fact, he sinks into a state of 
bucolic stupidity, and altogether 
forgets the days when he was the 
boast—very frequently the toast 
—of ‘ours,’ and was known far 
and wide as ‘ Beauty’ so and so. 

Then there is another captain 
who smokes. Of him we do not 
see very much; his life, his 
thoughts, his conversation, and 
his character may be summed up 
in the single word smoke; and so 
very properly his existence, for 
us, is but hazy. 

The senior subaltern and his 
duties are utterly ignored; but 
most prominent of all these mili- 
tary children of fancy is the young 
cornet. He is very young, this 
wonderful boy, and he has a de- 
cided tendency to go wrong ; but 
every one pets him and makes 
much of him, and he is popularly 
known as ‘ Baby’ or ‘ Prettyface,’ 
sometimes as ‘ the Cherub’ or ‘ the 
Seraph. For this youth the pro- 
tecting friendliness of the fatherly 
colonel comes into play, and it is 
wonderful how many duties and 
infringements he is excused. He, 
like our friend the popular cap- 
tain, is fair to look upon, being of 
the duchess type, graceful in bear- 
ing, and dainty in colouring. 

Lastly, we have the regimental 
surgeon, whom we must one and 
all own a perfect monstrosity. 
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He is lanky, ugly, ill-dressed, 
speaks with a strong brogue, or 
maybe a Tyne-side twang or 
Northumbrian burr, and altogether 
excites the curiosity of the reader 
as to how such a man attained 
his position. 

Sometimes we are admitted into 
the troop-rooms, and the chief 
feature we find there is the blind 
devotion of the men to the officers, 
or one officer in particular; not 
only blind devotion, but passion- 
ate admiration and keen interest 
in all their proceedings. 

How very, very different is real 
life in a barrack ! How respectful 
the ‘sir’ with which the colonel 
and the major are addressed ! 
How very different is the beha- 
viour of the junior officers, and 
how mercilessly severe are the 
manner and judgments of ‘the 
senior sub’ ! 

The very slightest infringe- 
ment of regimental rules is visited 
with an ante-room court-martial ; 
and the punishments awarded are 
nomere child’s-play; they are often 
corporal, and in all cases severe. 

In one regiment, which for 
convenience’ sake we will call the 
Cuirassiers, two subs, lately joined, 
omitted to rise for early stables 
when it was their turn for duty as 
orderly-officers. The result was, 
not that these two only were re- 
primanded, but that the whole 
of the subalterns were called 
into the orderly-room, and, to use 
their own language, were ‘ jolly 
well slated.’ The two delinquents 
were not especially mentioned, 
and thought to hear no more of 
the matter. Notso. The others 
simply bided their time until 
midnight, when, the senior officers 
having retired, an ante-room court- 
martial was called, and the de- 
faulters were brought up for trial, 
and, being convicted, sentenced 
to punishment. And in what 
did that punishment consist? 
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Not in a ‘slating,’ but each was 
sentenced to receive three strokes 
of a birch rod from every member 
of the court-martial ; that is, about 
thirty strokes each, and well laid 
on! 

As soon as a subaltern joins his 
regiment, he is submitted to a 
course of practical jokes, ill- 
treatment, and bullying all round, 
to which he must offer no resist- 
ance, or his career will be a short 
one. For instance, a few years 
ago a man named Royd joined 
this same regiment, and on his 
first evening amongst his new com- 
rades was ‘drawn.’ That is to say, 
he was visited in his room during 
the small hours of the morning 
and ordered to go down into the 
ante-room for court-martial, the 
charge against him being that he 
had risen from the dinner-table 
whilst an officer senior to him re- 
mained sitting. Royd, being of 
huge stature and gigantic strength, 
stoutly resisted, and eventually 
picked up the largest man in the 
room, carried him out on to the 
landing, and dropped him over 
the baluster on to the flagged 
passage below. The effect was 
magical; in an instant all the 
hubbub was hushed, and the in- 
jured man was raised. Fortu- 
nately the result was nothing 
worse than a sprained ankle and 
a severely-bruised hip. He took 
it very quietly, and merely looked 
up at Royd, who was standing 
near, and said coolly, ‘I'll have 
you out for this.’ 

Very possibly the new-comer 
did not think much of the threat, 
but his career was virtually over ; 
at every hour of the day and 
night did he have cause to repent 
that hasty action, and during the 
autumn manceuvres of that year 
the climax came. It was in this 
wise: on a pouring wet day, or 
rather night, he had to visit the 
pickets, and as, for some reason, he 


had no horse, was compelled to do 
the rounds on foot. On coming 
in after a tramp of some miles 
thoroughly soaked and tired out, 
he was ordered to visit yet another 
outlying picket six or seven miles 
away. Them was his tormentor’s 
opportunity ;-he would not permit 
him to take a troop horse, though 
he himself was riding. Tired, 
cold, and wet, this young subal- 
tern reached the picket; some- 
thing went wrong, as did his tem- 
per, and he swore at one of the 
men. His fate was sealed. His 
senior immediately put him under 
arrest, and he was told by the 
colonel that he must send in his 
papers or undergo trial by court- 
martial. Of course he left the 
regiment. 

A young officer is not even per- 
mitted to dress himself as he 
pleases. It was reported in the 
ante-room of the Cuirassiers that 
one of the junior officers had been 
seen in Piccadilly wearing an 
inverness cloak. On his return 
from town he was ordered by the 
senior captain to produce the 
article in question, and it was 
burnt before his eyes. 

‘Whilst you are an officer of 
the Cuirassiers, sir,’ said the senior 
captain, ‘you will dress as a gentle- 
man, and not as if you had bought 
your clothes out of a slop-shop in 
Bloomsbury.’ 

Sometimes anewly-joined officer 
attempts the hail-fellow-well-met 
style of intercourse with his 
seniors, but his intentions are 
nipped in the bud with marvellous 
celerity. Such an one joined the 
Cuirassiers during the leave season, 
and tried his system upon the 
major. 

‘Ah, Houghton,’ said he, one 
day after lunch, while several 
officers, including the major, were 
standing about the ante-room 
fire, ‘will you go down to the 
rink with me this afternoon ? 














The cool audacity of this pro- 
posal stopped every tongue in the 
room, and all listened breathlessly 
for the major’s reply. 

‘I don’t mind,’ he said quietly, 
much more quietly than they 
expected, but probably he wished 
to see how far this young gentle- 
man’s assurance would take him. 

‘ Ah, very well. I'll be ready 
about four o’clock, so come round 
to my rooms and look me up.’ 

This was a matter for the senior 
sub’s notice, and although he was 
not in the room at the time, the 
conversation was quickly reported 
to him, and he as quickly sent for 
the delinquent. 

* Now look here, young chap,’ 
he began, ‘ this sort of thing won’t 
do at all. Ifthe major asks you 
to go anywhere with him, you will 
tell him whether you'll go or you 
won't, but you'll not propose going 
to the rink or anywhere else with 
him. And another thing, when 
you address him you will say 
“major” or “sir.” I am very 
much astonished that the major 
did not speak to you himself about 
it.’ 

Then life in a barrack is by no 
means such an existence of ease, 
luxury, and time-killing as novel- 
ists would fain make us believe. 
Take, for example, the duties of 
the orderly officer for the day. 
He must rise at six o'clock for 
early stables, or the whole of the 
subalterns suffer in consequence ; 
then he has to go round the break- 
fasts, see that they are all right 
and hear any complaints; then if 
it is not a field-day he must ride 
with the troops to watering order ; 
he must visit the hospital ; then 
come morning stables, and as 
likely as not, if he be stationed at 
Aldershot or Colchester, he will 
be on court-martial, for which he 
has all the nuisance of getting 
into full dress, and may think 
himself very lucky if he miss the 
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orderly-room business and the 
round of the dinners. In the 
afternoon he must again visit the 
hospital, and probably there will 
be a parade; certainly he will 
have the picket to mount, and as 
likely as not he will have to walk 
a mile or so to do it. Then he 
has the first hour’s rest of the 
day, and at half-past five he must 
turn out again for afternoon 
stables and the ‘teas ; then hos- 
pital once more. He does eat his 
dinner in peace, but he must 
receive the watch-setting reports 
and mount the guard ere bedtime. 
Nor should mention be omitted of 
the number of times the orderly 
officer has to sign his name and 
to change his uniform. If his turn 
fall upon Sunday he must accom- 
pany the commanding officer 
round the married quarters, but as 
some compensation for that he 
escapes church parade, and so is 
spared the trouble of getting into 
full-dress—no light matter, more 
especially in the item of the boots. 

The imposition of fines is 
another method of punishing in- 
fringements of regimental rules. 
If an officer is not properly shaven, 
if he puts on any part of his uni- 
form wrongly, he must pay for 
the champagne drunk at dinner 
that evening. This fine is also 
enforced for swearing or using 
bad language in the presence of 
the chaplain or any senior officer, 
and also for dropping the sword. 
On certain occasions an officer 
must pay when it is not a case of 
fining. If he gets promotion, if 
he brings home the regiment from 
the drill field for the first time as 
commanding officer, if he wins a 
race, or is going to be married, at 
all such times he has to ‘stand’ 
champagne. 

Our novelists do well to give 
their military heroes an inexhaus- 
tible rent-roll. There are very 
few auch out of the Guards, and 
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soldier servants have to be very 
well up in methods of getting rid 
of duns and such other unwelcome 
visitors as their masters do not 
care to be at home to. 

Another terrible mistake made 
by novelists is the magnificence 
with which they surround their 
heroes in quarters. If such could 
but once peep into the room (for 
an officer has seldom but one 
room, even if he is no longer a 
subaltern, excepting at Colchester, 
where each cavalry officer has a 
room about 12 feet by 14 and a 
tiny dressing-room, just half that 
size) of any ordinary Hussar, 
Dragoon, or Lancer, he or she—I 
suspect it is most often the women 
who are so fond of soldier heroes— 
would never again depict him in 
rooms resembling a very fine lady’s 
boudoir. O the patched walls, 
the bare paint, the marks on the 
door where the lock gave way 
the last time the owner was 
‘drawn’ by his comrades, the 
blackened ceiling, the almost in- 
variable absence of window-blinds, 
the miserable regulation fender 
fastened to the floor, the more 
miserable regulation coal-scuttle, 
and, most miserable of all, the 
regulation barrack chairs! It is 
all so wonderfully unlike the 
barrack-room of fiction. There 
is the rickety crib of a bed, made 
to take in pieces upon occasion, 
and which by daytime the ser- 
vant, with the aid of cretonne 
covers for the pillows and a fur 
carriage rug, converts into a sofa ; 
and there is the dressing-table, 
likewise hung all round with cre- 
tonne, and which strikes one as 
being remarkably high for its 
purpose, Just pull the cretonne 
curtain a little, and half the front 
will open, showing you thatitis but 
a make-believe table after all, and, 
stripped of its hangings, would 
stand forth a packing-case! Well, 
it is both a toilette-table and a 


wardrobe now, for piled upon the 
shelves which have been put in 
temporarily are the various suits of 
clothes belonging to the owner of 
the room. 

Then over there, on the other 
side of the-room, is the inevitable 
chest of drawers, which, when 
travelling, just fit nicely inside 
the dressing-table. They are ex- 
actly like the drawers in every 
room in the barracks ; are of ma- 
hogany, have brass handles, and 
a despatch-box and writing-desk 
combined in the middle drawer at 
the top. Then the lid of our 
friend’s bath, being fitted with 
three legs which screw in and 
out at pleasure, makes a very con- 
venient writing-table if covered 
with a cloth, and into the bath 
itself, for travelling, the legs go, 
together with the tripod, washing- 
stand, and the tin basin and ewer. 
Some officers have pianos, but 
they are always hired ; and most 
officers have a few pictures and 
little trifles to scatter about their 
room. For instance, a couple of 
fur rugs thrown across the huge 
barrack arm-chairs take off from 
their ugliness much; and if a 
soldier is fortunate enough to 
know a lady who will work him 
a cover for his cot, his room will 
look much more presentable. And 
yet at best a soldier’s room is but 
a ‘shake-down ; and if he be rich 
or poor, he seldom attempts to 
make it otherwise. The hand- 
somest room I ever saw in bar- 
racks was that of a captain of 
Dragoons; in fact, he had been 
fortunate enough to secure two 
large rooms, those which, if he 
had required them, would have 
been allotted to the major. This 
man was very rich, and had cer- 
tainly taken a good deal of trouble 
to make his rooms habitable, and 
yet—well, they were only barrack- 
rooms. There were the usual 
make-shifts; and when the fur 
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rug slipped off the great easy chair 
in which I sat, I saw the broad 
straps which served for arms, and 
which told me it was just the same 
as I had seen in barrack-rooms 
so many times before. 

The rooms of a well-known 
colonel of cavalry, a man who 
now possesses a title and thirty 
thousand a year, were simply 
beggarly, not nearly so handsome 
as was the one little room of his 
Vet., of which [had just a glimpse. 
And why? Because one room 
was the man’s home ; the other 
was not. 

One more word and I have 
done ; it concerns the fancy names 
bestowed upon soldiers in novels. 
They are all fancy names, and in 
real life do not exist. In no case 
have I ever known a name given 
in recognition of a man’s personal 
comeliness, such as Cherub, 
Beauty, Adonis, Apollo, Pretty- 
face,andthelike. One ofthehand- 
somest men I ever knew was com- 
monly knownas The Spider. Why, 
I cannot tell—not because he was 
like one. In closing, I will give 
a few names I have actually 
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known: The Infant (weighing 
twenty-one stone), The Cob, 
David, The Winter Apple, King 
Kobo, Old Muzzie, The Spider, 
Landy-fandy-Widdan, Sprouts, 
Bole, The Admiral, Paddy K ‘ 
Tin Whistle, Iligant John of 
Bath, The Lady-killer, Mother 
Hubbard, Billy Buttons, Piggie, 
Alphabet. Most frequently men’s 
own names are abbreviated ; thus 
at one time in a distinguished 
Lancer regiment there were any 
amount of Bills and Billys. In 
another of Hussars, the name of 
David prevailed ; nearly all were 
Davids, even a racehorse belong- 
ing to one of the officers. 

When the personal appearance 
of an officer is not prepossessing, 
a name is quickly found for him. 
Any remark on the subject of 
‘looks’ meets with a rejoinder 
sharp and to the point. Said one 
Cuirassier to another, 

‘ Why, your nose is so stuck up, 
one might hang one’s hat on it.’ 

‘ Well, my dear chap,’ was the 
ready reply, ‘one certainly couldn’t 
on yours.’ 

And it was true enough. 

















THE STORY OF A GREAT PEST. 





In one of Bulwer Lytton’s most 
interesting novels an account is 
given of an Italian exile who, 
though finding a comfortable 
home in a lovely south-of-England 
village, always yearned after the 
manners and customs of his na- 
tive land. With the assistance 
of an old servant he cultivated a 
few vines, and succeeded in mak- 
ing some wine from the grapes. 

The squire of the village hap- 
pening to call one day, the Italian, 
with generous hospitality, pressed 
the local magnate to partake of 
this precious decoction. A glass 
was enough. Poor Mr. Hazeldean 
did not recover from the effects 
thereof until he had a bill at the 
apothecary’s as long as his arm. 
Ever after did he solemnly warn 
his friends, on peril of their lives, 
‘never to take any of that Ricky- 
bocky’s stuff.’ 

There are yet people in Eng- 
land—as a rule relics of the good 
old ‘ three-bottle’ days—who hold 
the same opinion of the finest 
French vintages as did the poor 
squire of Riccabocca’s nectar. 
Some of them, indeed, profess to 
prefer those wondrous compounds 
yclept Hamburg‘ port’ and ‘sherry.’ 
Happy beings! no failure of the 
grape-crop need alarm them, should 
the vines of the whole world 
perish. Still would there be Ham- 
burg port and sherry. 

It may, however, interest even 
those members of the community 
to read something of a subject 
which for several years has deeply 
occupied the attention of the in- 
habitants and governments of all 
wine-growing countries. I speak 
of the malady now devastating 
the vineyards of fair France. 


All highly-cultivated plants 
appear peculiarly susceptible to 
the attacks of diseases and insects 
nearly harmless to the more ro- 
bust. constitutions of wild varie- 
ties. The vine is no exception to 
this law of nature. In an inter- 
esting work on viticulture, Za 
Vigne dans le Bordelais, the fol- 
lowing list is given of insects 
alone ‘qui nuisent 4 la vigne ? 
le hanneton vulgaire, l’euchlore, 
Yattélabe, l’otiorynque sillonné, 
Yeumolpe de la vigne, l’altise des 
potagers, la cochinelle de la vigne, 
la barbitiste porte-selle, la guépe 
commune, les chenilles, les cochy- 
lis de la. grappe, les noctuelles, 
les bombyx, la pyrale de la vigne. 

After perusing such a list one 
is surprised that the unfortunate 
vignerons succeed, to a certain ex- 
tent, in neutralising the ravages of 
so formidablea phalanx of destroy- 
ers. Even the above lengthy cata- 
logue does not include two of the 
vine’s most destructive scourges. 

In 1845 a Mr. Tucker of Mar- 
gate discovered that his vines 
were being killed by a vegetable 
parasite of fungoid growth, which 
covered the grapes and leaves 
with a whitish network. In 1849 
this cryptogame parasite (named 
the oidium Tuckeri) appeared in 
France, and, rapidly spreading 
over a great portion of the vine- 
growing districts, causing immense 
damage, it soon reached Madeira, 
and in a very short space of time 
utterly destroyed the renowned 
vineyards of that island, blotting 
it out for several years from the 
list of wine-producing countries. 
The French vignerons were more 
fortunate ; for, after the oidium 
Tuckeri had devastated a large 





















area of the wine-growing districts, 
it was discovered that the appli- 
cation of sulphur to the leaves and 
berries attacked was a sure re- 
medy. 

In 1865 some vineyards in the 
department of the Gard were 
attacked by a mysterious and 
much more destructive malady. 
It was not until 1868 that M. 
Planchon, ‘Professeur des Sci- 
ences 4 Montpellier,’ discovered 
this malady was caused by an in- 
sect named by him the ‘phylloxera 
vastatrix.’ 

Compelled by bad health to seek 
a refuge in a mild climate from our 
frosts and fogs, the writer, during 
1874 and 1875, wandered for many 
months about the most severely 
attacked departments, and, aided 
by letters ofintroduction to several 
vineyard-proprietors, had many 
opportunities of observing on 
these and subsequent visits the 
practical effects of the numerous 
efforts made to arrest the progress 
of the fearful scourge which forms 
the subject of this paper. 

It would be impossible in a 
brief essay to give anything like 
a complete account of this malady. 
(The literature on the subject 
would already fill a large library.) 
I will therefore endeavour to put 
before my readers as clearly as 
possible a few facts as to the 
phylloxera, the progress it has 
made up to the present time, and 
some of the various means em- 
ployed in the attempt to destroy 
or neutralise the effects of this 
marvellous insect. 

After a little experience it be- 
comes during the early summer 
quite an easy matter to detect, at 
even a considerable distance, those 
vineyards seriously suffering from 
the attacks of the phylloxera by the 
bright red and yellow of their 
foliage. 

The effect is often very curious. 
Perhaps you may see on the same 
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hillside several clumps of this 
autumnal-tinted foliage cropping 
out from the bright green of the 
healthier vines. If the vineyard 
has been suffering from the 
disease for a year or two you may 
find upon closer inspection a vine 
witha few feeble shoots, but neither 
grapes nor leaves; the next may be 
a sickly plant with withered and 
spotted foliage. Further on you 
may come to a row of apparently 
healthy vines ; I say apparently, 
for they too may have the insects 
working away at them. 

Although it is always possible 
to detect the disease when well 
developed by the condition of the 
leaves and shoots, in all cases 
to find the cause the soil must be 
turned up; the examiner will 
then find on and around the 
roots a kind of yellow dust 
(something like the mites in an 
ancient cheese), which, if pressed 
between the fingers, leaves on 
them a yellow stain. This dust 
consists of countless numbers of 
wingless phylloxera, or ‘ phyllox- 
era aptére.” The writer could 
never distinguish individual in- 
sects without the aid of a magni- 
fier; but the French peasants, 
who hold that to burn candles is 
a simple waste, and being great 
believers in the old adage, ‘ Early 
to bed, early to rise, makes a man 
healthy, wealthy, and wise,’ pos- 
sess eyes undimmed by the ‘ flare 
of the gas or the flickering flame 
of the midnight oil,’ appear to dis- 
tinguish their form easily. 

The phylloxera aptére has some- 
what the appearance of a tortoise, 
possessing long legs and a trunk ; 
the back is divided into squares, 
from which project little excre- 
scences. The head is slightly bent 
under the body, and the brown 
eyes have numerous facettes. The 
existence of these organs denotes 
that the insect, although habitu- 
ally living underground, may some- 
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times come to the surface, and re- 
quire to aid itself by the light of 
day (Balbiani). Projecting from 
the front of the head are two 
strong antennz, which have four 
articulations ; the first two large 
in diameter, but short; the last 
long and slender. The trunk is 
formed of four articulations, and 
is carried straight, or very often 
in an oblique direction, under the 
head. At the extremity is a 
sucker similar to that of a bug, 
which has four jointed lancets, 
used by the bug to cut in the skin, 
by the phylloxera to puncture the 
tender bark of the young shoots. 
This species of the genus 
phylloxera multiply by virginal 
procreation (Lichtenstein). The 
insect, clinging to the surface of 
the bark, emits clusters of eggs 
from the extremity of the abdo- 
men. These eggs are first of a 
beautiful sulphur yellow, but 
gradually turn a grayish and 
smoky tint. At the end of about 
ten days a larva—the reduced 
facsimile of its parent— issues 
from the egg. These young larve, 
even when first hatched, are of 
a restless and lively disposition, 
briskly moving their paws and 
antenne. After three or four days 
the little larva chooses its position 
on the root, and, cutting into the 
bark with its lancets, begins sucking 
away at the sap. During a period of 
two or three days they shed their 
skins three times (Cornu). The 
insect becomes full grown in about 
three days, and when adult, lays 
during an unknown period about 
thirty eggs. It has been esti- 
mated by M. Balbiani that during 
the breeding season, which, in the 
south of France, lasts from about 
April to October, one insect in- 
creases to the enormous total of 
twenty-five to thirty millions. This 
fact readily explains the frightfully 
rapid increase of the disease. 
During the months of June, 


July, and sometimes as late as 
November, there appear, amid the 
egg-laying aptéres, slender brown 
larve, which are finally trans- 
formed into elegant little gnats. 
These ‘are the winged phyllox- 
era. Although as to form and 
colour very similar to the aptére, 
they are considerably larger. The 
wings—which are four in number 
—weach beyond the body. The 
anterior are broad and rounded at 
the end; the posterior straighter 
and shorter. They are transparent, 
although a little opaque at the 
ends, and the insects agitate and 
unfold them vertically in the same 
manner as a butterfly. They turn 
and walk with such agility, that 
when examined under a micro- 
scope they are soon lost to view. 
It must not be imagined that 
these insects do not know how to 
manage their wings; on the con- 
trary, they are wonderfully good 
fliers for their size, and doubtless 
soar up, when the currents of air 
transport them great distances, to 
propagate the disease and to fur- 
nish the seeds for the next year 
(Cornu). 

Before their wings are quite 
fully developed these insects are 
supposed to crawl up from the 
roots, and to deposit under the 
leaves or on the little buds of the 
branches three or four eggs, from 
which soon appear most curious 
insects: they have neither trunk, 
wings, oreven stomach ; in fact, are 
simply apparatus for reproduction. 
They are male and female, and 
represent the sexual form of the 
phylloxera. After a short time 
the female deposits one egg under 
the bark of the shoots of the vine, 
and then expires at the side of 
the germ destined to perpetuate 
her race (Planchon). The vig- 
nerons call this the winter egg, 
and make every effort to destroy it. 

Differing from the eggs of the 
phylloxera aptére, the solitary egg 
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deposited under the bark does 
not hatch until the following 
spring. This is the reason it is 
termed the ‘ winter’ egg. During 
the month of April, in the climate 
of Bordeaux, the young phyllox- 
eras just hatched from the winter 
eggs crawl to the sprouting vine- 
leaves, and produce by their prick- 
ing a gall which surrounds them. 
Soon after, finding the leaves too 
tough for their lancets, it is sup- 
posed they renounce outdoor life, 
and crawl down to the roots, to 
form heads of families of the 
underground phylloxeras. The 
exact time of this change is un- 
known, but certainly some time 
before the autumn. At all events, 
at whatever period this migration 
takes place, scientific men appear 
to agree in the opinion that the gall 
phylloxeras are transformed into 
the phylloxeras of the roots, and 
that these, issuing from the earth 
in a winged state, become in their 
turn, first the sexual insects, and 
then the wintereggs from which the 
gall phylloxeras are produced. 
Thus we have the complete 
cycle of the multiple existence of 
these wonderful little insects, com- 
prising all its phases of evolution 
and adaptations to changes of food, 
climate, and circumstances. It 
must, however, be admitted that 
the question of the duration of the 
different phases of this cycle is at 
present to a great extent a matter 
of supposition, as to which there is 
considerable divergence of opinion. 
Appearing in the first instance 
(as 1 have already mentioned) in 
the Gard, the phylloxera rapidly 
spread over the neighbouring dis- 
tricts. As early as 1874 a Com- 
mission appointed by Government 
reported that the condition of 
affairs in that year was as follows: 
The department of the Vaucluse, 
one of the first and most seriously 
attacked, is nearly completely 
ruined. Of the thirty thousand 
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hectares (a hectare—two acres) of 
vines possessed by this department 


in 1865, there do not at the most 
remain more than two or three 
thousand. In the Gard the phyl- 
loxera exists nearly everywhere, 
and the production of the depart- 
ment does not amount to more 
than the half of an ordinary crop. 
The department of the Hérault, 
which alone furnishes in ordinary 
times more than a fifth of the 
total quantity of wine in France, 
is very seriously attacked. The 
departments of the Ardéche and 
the Bouches du Rhéne are also 
suffering most severely. The 
department of the Var, where the 
disease spread during 1870 in 
the two arrondissements of Toulon 
and of Brignoles, has lately seen 
its third arrondissement, that of 
Draguinan, invaded. The depart- 
ment of the Basses Pyrénées has 
several cantons seriously attacked. 
The Rhone and the Isére com- 
mence feeling the plague at several 
points. In Corsica the terrible 
insect also made its appearance 
during last year, carried there, it 
is thought, on vines imported from 
the Var. In the south-east the 
fear of seeing the rich vineyards 
of the Gironde and the Deux 
Charentes devastated is every day 
more felt. The President of Agri- 
culture of the Gironde, in the 
answer addressed by him to the 
questions of the Commission, 
estimated that the phylloxera had 
already spread over sixty com- 
munes of the department. In the 
department of the Charente In- 
férieure the disease also appears to 
have increased in area, especially 
in the arrondissement of Saintes. 
In 1879 the condition of affairs 
is much more serious than in 1873. 
To the east, rushing like a torrent 
over the parched terrains of the 
Rhone valley, the phylloxera has 
devastated the vineyards of the 
Soane et Loire and Jura; it has 
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invaded the sacred vineyards of 
the Céte d’Or, where are grown 
the finest wines of that famed 
province, of which exclaimed the 
learned Erasmus: ‘ Ah, Bourgogne, 
heureuse mére des hommes, que 
tes mamelles ont de bon lait !’ The 
fell disease has penetrated to the 
quiet Swiss valleys,* and as far 
north as Alsace ; it has even been 
noted in Germany. Happily in 
these districts of long and severe 
winters, the phylloxera appears to 
make but slow progress. It is in 
the southern departments that the 
most severe losses have been sus- 
tained. Immense gaps have been 
made in the rich plains of Mar- 
sillargues and Lunel. The tra- 
veller from Tarascon to Montpel- 
lier now passes through a country 
of ruined vineyards. The phyl- 
loxera has also attacked the vine- 
yards of Spain, Portugal, Italy, 
and Corsica. But in this paper 
I shall only treat of its ravages 
in France. 

The Bulletin de Statisque for 
last January, a well-edited publica- 
tion of the Ministry of Finance, 
contains the returns of the vintage 
of last year as drawn up by the 
gatherers of indirect taxes. The 
amount thus registered was only 
48,700,000 hectolitres against 
56,400,000 obtained in 1877, a 
diminution of 7,700,000. The 
average amount is 56,800,000 
hectolitres, so that last year’s vin- 
tage was as much as fourteen per 
cent under the average. This 
great falling off was chiefly due 
to the ravages of the phylloxera, 
The Armagnac, Bordelais, Péri- 
gord, Angoumois, and Saintonge 
wines are the chief sufferers, The 
department of the Hérault alone 
shows a diminution of 2,747,000 
hectolitres, and the Gironde of 
1,300,000. In the above-men- 
tioned districts the yield per hec- 


* See an interesting letter from the Ge- 
neva correspondent of the 7imes, Sept, 3. 
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tare fell from twenty-five to thirty 
hectolitres to fifteen and twenty. 
Thus the phylloxera surrounds 
the very gates of Bordeaux, that 
metropolis of wine. 

It must not be supposed that 
all thé vines in this vast expanse 
of territory have been destroyed. 
Here and there are oases amid the 
ravaged vineyards ; some have not 
even been attacked. Still the 
progress made by the phylloxera 
since its appearance, and its now 
perfectly well-known effects, un- 
fortunately leave no doubt that 
as a rule a vineyard invaded by 
these marvellous insects is a ‘ gone 
coon.’ Perhaps it may struggle 
against the disease for several years, 
according to the means of resist- 
ance it finds, either in its strength 
or certain conditions of climate ; 
but once attacked by the phyllox- 
era it must be nearly always con- 
demned. With rare exceptions 
no vines, however situated or in 
whatever soil they are planted, 
are safe. Once established in a 
wine-growing district, the disease 
always ends by invading every 
portion, so that unless some really 
efficacious remedy be speedily 
found, the larger part of the French 
vineyards will ere long have ceased 
to exist. Thus, as the sands of 
the great desert, which of old 
overwhelmed palaces and humble 
homesteads alike, this phalanx of 
countless multitudes each day 
noiselessly devastates the vine- 
yards of the rich capitalist or the 
frugal peasant. In one district, 
borne on the wings of some favour- 
ing breeze, it makes a mighty 
stride, spreading ruin and desola- 
tion in its path; in another it 
moves more slowly on, but ever 
increasing, ever encroaching. 

Having briefly described the 
habits of the phylloxera, the 
manner in which it attacks the 
vines, and the immense progress 
it has made within the last few 




















years, I will now pass on to the 
various means employed in at- 
tempts to destroy the destructive 
insect or to nullify its effects. 
Before doing so I will, how- 
ever, mention that, in spite of 
the adverse opinion of scientific 
men, many intelligent French 
wine-growers have expressed to 
me their firm conviction that had 
France possessed a law for the 
protection of insectivorous birds, 
the disease would never have 
assumed the alarming proportions 
it now presents. Be this as it 
may, the ruthless manner in which 
all small birds are destroyed 
throughout the southern depart- 
ments is quite lamentable. I 
have rambled for miles through 
vineyards and olive - groves, - I 
have passed days in the hills amid 
the cork woods, without seeing or 
hearing a single bird, with the ex- 
ception of a few miserable-looking 
magpies, upon which even French 
sportsmen refuse to waste powder 
and shot. It was my fortune to 
be sojourning in a quaint little 
town of the Riviera, close to the 
shores of the Mediterranean, when 
one day came the news that a flock 
of larks had appeared in the 
neighbourhood. The whole place 
was in a state of commotion. 
Where had they been seen? how 
large was the flock? were the 
themes of every conversation. 
Forth came the chasseurs of the 
community—that is to say, nearly 
every nfale in the town. From 
every quarter came people armed 
with weapons ‘ wondrous strange,’ 
all eager for the fray, all eager to 
kill. Here an aspiring youngster 
struggled along with a huge bell- 
mouthed blunderbuss almost large 
enough in the bore to hold its 
owner. M. Guérin the tailor, a 
little lame gentleman of Communis- 
tic principles, came hurrying across 
the ‘place’ with a sportsman whose 
long barrelled flintlock musket 
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might have dated from the time 
of the Camisards. It was evi- 
dently de rigueur to have a dog, 
for each noble lover of le sport 
was either followed by or dragged 
one behind him. Anda motley 
crew they were, ranging from the 
half-starved cur of the little tailor 
to the well-bred chien de chasse 
of Monsieur Clavet, our notaire ; 
for even he was not proof against 
the temptation of such a chance 
to show off his new breechloader, 
and had quitted his musty deeds 
to sally forth. But what a trans- 
formation! Like somesad-coloured 
grub which suddenly bursts forth 
into a gorgeous butterfly, the 
sober demure lawyer, ordinarily 
arrayed in black, a seedy black, 
had become a dashing individual, 
resplendent in a brown-velveteen 
suit. His head was adorned with 
a rakish brigand-hat, bearing a 
cock’s feather—victim, perhaps, of 
his skill. His manly calves were 
guarded by leggings of untanned 
leather ; whilst from his shoulders 
hung an elaborate game-bag, well 
garnished with bread, a bottle of 
wine, and a huge lump of ‘sau- 
cisson de Lyon’ from old Madame 
Trotobat’s, the charcutiére in the 
Rue de Paradis; for, as says the 
witty Alexandre Dumas, in his 
amusing Impressions de Voyage 
dans le Midi, the sportsmen of 
the south differ from others in 
that they usually start with their 
game-bags full, and bring them 
back empty ! 

However, in this instance there 
was immense slaughter, and for a 
considerable period the modest 
menu of our table d’héte boasted 
of ‘ gibier’ on its list. A facetious 
Yankee observed that ‘ gibier’ was 
a very comprehensive term, for it 
was applied to anything, from a 
haunch of venison to a robin on 
toast. As a rule, the weapons 
used by the worthy sportsmen of 
the south are more calculated to 
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kill the marksman than the bird 
aimed at. Nestling in the lovely 
valleys of theRiviera—where olive- 
groves cover the earth as a cuirass 
of bronze, studded here and there 
with the bright green of some 
spreading fig-tree or graceful al- 
mond; where the terraced vine- 
yards climb up tier over tier, like 
the seats of some Roman amphi- 
theatre, until they are lost amid 
the darker tints of the cork-trees 
—may be found lonely hermitages 
filled with ex votos—little daubs, 
marvels of perspective and colour- 
ing, placed in the holy fane to 
commemorate the providential es- 
capes from mortal injury of sports- 
men whose weapons had gone off 
at the wrong end. Craving the 
pardon of my reader for having 
so unwarrantably strayed away 
from my subject, I will now re- 
turn to the phylloxera. 

For many years French journals 
of viticulture have teemed with 
advertisements of wondrous pana- 
ceas, warranted by the inventors 
or proprietors to utterly destroy 
the phylloxera. This multitude 
of nostrums was greatly increased 
by the reward of 300,000 francs 
offered by the Government in 
1874, making, with the amounts 
offered by the departmental com- 
missions and railway companies, 
the handsome total of nearly 
600,000 frances, to be gained by 
the fortunate inventor ‘ of a pro- 
cess efficacious and economically 
applicable in the generality of 
soils to destroy the phylloxera, or 
to prevent its ravages.’ 

The Institut des Sciences and 
the different departmental com- 
missions have been inundated for 
several years with innumerable 
specifics from all parts of the 
world. Practical men, scientists, 
schemers, quacks, people who had 
passed their lives in the wine- 
growing districts, others who per- 
haps had never even seen a vine- 
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yard, attracted by the hope of 
drawing the ‘grand lot,’ evolved 
out of their inward consciousness 
some scheme—practical or the re- 
verse—for putting a stop to the 
ravages of the wondrous little in- 
sect. The larger proportion of 
these projects were at once dis- 
missed by the committees as ut- 
terly absurd. Indeed, I am as- 
sured that some of those who were 
eager to have their theories sub- 
mitted to the ordeal of a practical 
trial were evidently under the im- 
pression that the phylloxera and 
the oidium Tuckeri were.one and 
the same thing. It need hardly 
be said that those few processes 
offering any chance of success are 
the outcome of years of practical 
experience, of patient observation, 
and careful study on the part of 
earnest men, who have devoted 
all their time and energies to the 
attempt to solve the complex 
problem. These ‘selected pro- 
cesses,’ whose partial success in 
practice has to a certain extent 
raised the drooping spirits of the 
viticulturers, may be classed as 
follows—the application of sand, 
submersion of the vines, some 
half-dozen chemical processes, 
and the importation of American 
vines. 

As I have already mentioned, 
the phylloxera aptére kill the vines 
by riddling the roots with minute 
holes and absorbing the sap, so 
that the vines, deprived of nourish- 
ment, fade and die. Upon finding 
that a plant is used up, the insects, 
‘cute little Yankees as they are, 
pack up their trunks and move on 
‘to fresh fields and pastures new.’ 
In other words, they then attack 
the healthy vines nearest at hand. 
These they reach by working 
their way through the soil, or 
sometimes, as it is proved, by 
ascending to the’ surface, and 
crawling along until they come 
to crevices which enable them 
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to descend and attack healthy 
roots. 

However, there is but little 
doubt that the more usual manner 
in which the phylloxera aptére 
spread is under the soil. When, as 
is nearly always the case in the 
southern departments, there are 
broad spaces between each rank 
of vines, where olive-trees and 
often corn flourish, the disease 
quickly runs up the whole length 
of a file, but takes a much longer 
time to pass from one rank to the 
other. Experience has proved 
that vines planted in a very fine 
sandy soil are rarely attacked by 
the phylloxera. It is sapposed 
that the insect cannot freely cir- 
culate about the roots or find any 
crevices under the soil to journey 
from one vine to another. The 
knowledge of this fact induced 
MM. Lichtenstein and Espitalier 
to propose that in menaced vine- 
yards trenches should be made 
round the roots, and filled up with 
sand, This plan was tried on a 
large scale in the Carmargue by 
Monsieur Espitalier with success. 
It was also tried near Montpellier 
with the same result. Unless, 
however, the vineyard is situated 
near the sand, the cost of transport 
becomes immense, and therefore 
this process is practical in but few 
instances. 

The system of submersion was 
originated in France by a M. Fau- 
con of Graveson (a little village 
near Avignon, close to the Canal 
de Durance), whose vineyard is 
about twenty hectares (say forty 
acres) in extent, and planted with 
Alicante, d’ Aramon, and Benaden 
vines. 

The submersion is usually 
made in October, after the vin- 
tage, and the vines are kept under 
water for forty days. After this 
they are well manured. How 
satisfactory the effect of the 
above treatment has been may be 


gathered from the following table 
prepared by M. Faucon himself : 


Récolts Hectolitres 
En 1867, année avant l'invasion du 
phy loxera e 925 
En 1868, premiére année de l'inva- 
sion, vignes fumées, non submer- 
gées . 40 
En 1869, deuxitme année de l’inva- 
sion, vignes fumées, non submer- 


gées . ° 35 
En 187, premiere année de la sub- 
mersion sans engrais . 120 
En 1871, deuxidme année de la sub- 
me reion sans engrais . 450 
En 1872, troisiéme année de la sub- 
mersion avec engrais . 849 
En 1873, quatrieme année de la sub- 
mersion avec engrais . 725 
En 1874, cinquitme année de la 
submersion avec engrais . 1250 
En 1875, sixieme année de la sub- 
mersion avec engrais ‘ . 2600 


In 1876 the vintage was not 
so large, in consequence of the 
severe frost during the month of 
April of that year; but the vines 
were very healthy. Here and there 
might still be seen a spot in which 
the phylloxera still linger. The 
‘resurrection’ of this vineyard is 
the more marvellous, from the 
fact that it is situated in the cen- 
tre of a district where the phyl- 
loxera has cansed fearful ravages. 

M. Faucon has been public- 
spirited enough to endeavour, by 
every means in his power, to 
benefit his brother vignerons, by 
spreading the knowledge of the 
most satisfactory result of his 
perspicacity and enterprise. A 
great number of wine-growers, 
whose vineyards are situated on 
low-lying ground near streams or 
canals, havesince tried submersion 
with considerable success. Un- 
fortunately the majority of vine- 
yards, and, as a rule, the most 
valuable ones, are planted on 
steep hillsides. To quote the 
words of Francois de Neufchiteau : 

‘ Sur la colline, au soleil étendue, 


La vigne a ses appuis doit monter, sus- 
pendue 


Par sa riche verdure au bout de longs 
guérets, 

Bacches termine au loin l’horizon de 
Céres.’ 








a 
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M. Faucon will have rendered 
an inestimable service to his 
native south if the success of his 
experiment has for sole result the 
speedy construction of the pro- 
jected. ‘Canal Dumont,’ which, 
fed by the Rhone at Condrieu, 
will fertilise portions of the 
Drome, the Vaucluse, the Gard, 
and the Hérault, altogether a 
tract of nearly 140,000 acres, 
where the phylloxera is now 
making fearful ravages. Before 
the appearance of the disease the 
taxes on the wines of this district 
realised nearly 15,000,000 francs ; 
this total has now dropped to less 
than half. Such facts speak 
volumes. 

‘When doctors disagree then 
*twere folly to be wise,’ is an 
adage which may be very aptly 
used when trying to form an im- 
partial opinion on the question of 
the value of chemical preparations 
for the destruction of the phyllox- 
era. No subject connected with 
the ravages of this insect has given 
rise to more bitter controversies, 
such diametrically opposed state- 
ments. As to the number of the 
different specifics ‘ warranted by 
the inventors to extirpate the 
phylloxera,’ their name is legion ; 
and the cry is ‘ Yet they come.’ 
As far back as 1872 the Commis- 
sion established at Montpellier 
carefully tried the chemical com- 
pounds of no less than 136 differ- 
ent inventors’ preparations. ‘ Le 
sel, le soufre, le platre, la suie, les 
cendres, l’acide phénique, huile de 
cade, eaux ammoniacales de gaz, 
sels d’arsenic, de cuivre ; polysul- 
fures alcalins, le phosphure gazeux 
d’hydrogéne, les vapeurs de sul- 
fure, de carbone, de benzine, de 
pétrole, de diverses essences vola- 
tiles, d’éther, de chloroforme, d’al- 
cool, et décoctions variées,’ figure 
on the imposing list ; yet after a 
course of most careful experiments, 
lasting over a year, the President 
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of the Commission reported of 
the result as follows : ‘ Numerous 
examinations of the plants have 
shown that no process has com- 
pletely destroyed the phylloxera ; 
and it was only by comparing the 
condition’ of the vines experi- 
mented upon with those left as 
witnesses around them that it 
was possible to judge of the rela- 
tive values of the different pro- 
cesses.’ Again, as recently as 
1877, in ‘ Rapport adressé au Con- 
seil Général de la Gironde, par 
deux de ces Membres, sur la 
Question de la Maladie de la 
Vigne,’ we find as follows: 
‘ Jusqu’ici les insecticides dirigés 
contre le phylloxera souterrain 
ont produits des résultats peu 
satisfaisants : on ne peut les recom- 
mander qu’a titres d’expériences 
& continuer ; dans le Midi leur 
emploi est généralement abandon- 
né.’ This last statement the writer 
can indorse from experience. 

In spite of these sweeping con- 
demnations many instances can 
be cited where chemical com- 
pounds have achieved a decided 
success—notably the sulfure de 
carbone and the sulfo-carbonate 
de potassium. The former pre- 
paration was first used by M. le 
Baron Thénard, who tried it in 
1869 on some vines near Bor- 
deaux. However, the doses he 
applied were too strong; for, al- 
though the insects were destroyed, 
the sulfo proved fatal to the vines. 
In 1873 M. Monestier, of Mont- 
pellier, revived Baron Thénard’s 
idea ; and the brilliant success of 
his first experiments was so com- 
plete, that the ‘question phyl- 
loxera’ appeared solved ; but after 
several trials made by the Société 
d’Agriculture de 1’Hérault in vari- 
ous soils it was unfortunately 
found that quantities of the insects 
had escaped the action of the in- 
secticide. Since the date of the 


above experiments great improve- 
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ments have been made in the 
application of the sulfure de car- 
bone, by which it has become much 
more efficacious. The Compagnie 
du Chemin de Fer de Paris, Lyon, 
and la Méditerranée has most 
energetically supported the sulfure 
decarbone. By means of its com- 
mittee at Marseilles the company 
has distributed no less than 13,000 
barrels (each barrel containing 
100 kilogrammes) of the insecti- 
cide to 370 vineyard proprietors 
owning 400 vineyards, some of 
which are 80 acres in extent, and 
situated in every possible variation 
of soil and climate. Asa rule the 
effects of the treatment have been 
very encouraging. MonsieurCatta 
(one of the committee) states that, 
‘speaking approximately, it can 
be asserted that those vineyards 
suffering from the phylloxera 
which have undergone one appli- 
cation of the sulfo de carbone 
appeared in a very favourable 
condition when compared with 
those vines which have been left 
to themselves, although before 
the treatment they had been all 
in the same enfeebled state. That 
those vines which had been treated 
with the sulfo de carbone before 
the disease had materially en- 
feebled them were now in as 
flourishing a condition as if they 
had never been attacked by the 
phylloxera.’ He also states that, 
when an infected vineyard receives 
an application of the sulfure de 
carbone, a considerable diminu- 
tion, if not the total disappearance, 
of the disease is the result. The 
average cost of the application of 
this remedy is estimated by M. 
Catta at 125 francs per hectare, 
of which twenty-five francs is 
allowed for labour; the latter 
amount appears to me as much 
too small. A friend of mine in 


the Var has recently tried the 
sulfure de carbone, using the 
flacons renverses de Fouqué ; in 
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his case, although the wages are 
there, if anything, below the ave- 
rage of wine-growing districts, the 
cost for labour was thirty francs 
per hectare, and unfortunately the 
result has not been encouraging. 
M. Rommier, who prepared an 
analysis of M. Catta’s report for 
the Congrés Phylloxerique Inter- 
national de Lausanne, also con- 
siders the estimate for labour as 
too small. According to his ex- 
perience the cost for labour is at 
least forty francs per hectare. In 
1873 the departmental commis- 
sion of the Soane et Loire treated 
a vineyard at Mancey with sulfo 
de carbone; the quantity used 
was 170 kilogrammes per hectare, 
at a total cost of 127 francs,—86 
francs for the insecticide, 41 francs 
for labour. The result was con- 
sidered satisfactory, as nearly all 
the phylloxeras had been de- 
stroyed ; it was nevertheless found 
necessary to renew the treatment 
three times during the summer, by 
which means the disease appears 
to have been totally stamped out 
for a time, but at an enormous 
expense. The Baron de Thénard, 
who it has already been mentioned 
was the first to try the sulfo de 
carbone, is of opinion that in 
order to insure perfect success the 
vineyards must undergo treatment 
for at least six years in succes- 
sion. 

Thesulfure de carbone, although, 
as we have seen, a most excel- 
lent specific, has one serious disad- 
vantage. It is simply and purely 
an insecticide. That is to say, it 
may kill the phylloxera, but it 
plays no part as a fertiliser in 
reviving the exhausted vines. 

In 1874 a preparation designed 
to attain both the above necessary 
objects was brought forward by a 
M. Dumas, the able head of the 
‘Commission de Académie des 
Sciences.’ This preparation is the 
famous sulfo-carbonate de potas- 
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sium, which is, to quote the words 
of M. Dumas, ‘un insecticide par 
dégagement de sulfure de carbone 
fertilisante grice 4 la présence de 
la potasse.’ Tried at Cognac in 
1874, the results were considered 
so satisfactory that in 1877 ex- 
periments were made on a much 
more extended scale by ‘1’Ecole 
d’Agriculture’at Montpellier. Ow- 
ing probably to the very bad 
state of the vineyard the treat- 
ment was to a certain extent a 
failure. Since that date the sulfo- 
carbonate de potassium has been 
very successful in the Bordeaux 
and Cognac districts. 

Although one cannot but regard 
as at least premature the sanguine 
utterances of M. Cauvy, ‘ Profes- 
seur a l’Ecole supérieure de Phar- 
macie de Montpellier; Membre 
honoraire de la Société d’Agricul- 
ture de l'Hérault,’ &c., who affirms 
that the knowledge of insecticides 
has now arrived at such a state 
*qu’elles nous permettront de dé- 
montrer que noussommes aujourd’- 
hui en possession de moyens 
pratiques, 4 l’aide desquels il nous 
sera possible, quand on voudra les 
appliquer, de débarrasser de leurs 
parasites souterrains nos vignes 
vieilles, de préserver des ravages 
du phylloxera nos jeunes vignes 
replantées en plants de pays,’ yet, 
upon reviewing the results of 
the different experiments made 
throughout the different wine- 
growing districts, it can be clearly 
observed that the knowledge of 
chemical remedies has made great 
strides during the last few years, 
and that there is every reason to 
hope that the progress already 
made will eventually lead to suc- 
cess as far as the possibility of 
destroying the insects is concerned. 
Unfortunately there always re- 
mains the important question 
whether the cost of application 
will not practically debar all but 
the proprietors of the most valu- 
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able growths availing themselves 
of its aid. 

It must be borne in mind that 
although government or depart- 
mental commissions may succeed, 
by means of an enormous outlay, 
in completely vanquishing the 
phylloxera upon the chosen battle- 
field of experimental vineyards, 
there yet remains a vast dif- 
ference between these, what may 
be termed, ‘ theoretical demonstra- 
tions’ and practical results on a 
large scale. It may answer the 
purpose of the rich proprietors of 
the Bordeaux and Burgundy dis- 
tricts tv expend enormous sums, 
in the hope of combating the tide 
of an invasion which threatens to 
utterly overwhelm those renowned 
vineyards whose names are house- 
hold words throughout the civi- 
lised world, and it is even possi- 
ble they may succeed in the 
struggle; but the position of wealthy 
capitalists is a far different one to 
that of the vast majority of vig- 
nerons, whose wines are hardly 
worth as many shillings asare those 
of their wealthier brethren worth 
pounds. To be within the reach of 
their resources the remedy must 
be economical as well as efficacious. 

The ‘London correspondent’ of 
a flourishing provincial daily 
journal was, within the last few 
weeks, kind enough to vouchsafe 
to his yokel readers the following 
startling piece of news : 

‘Phylloxera ! May I whisper 
it? the dreadful pest is spreading 
fast, and has reached the Bor- 
deaux district at last. Now, here 
comes the matter I want to men- 
tion. A French gentleman living 
in London has discovered a means 
of killing the insect, by grafting 
in the vines some kind of plant, 
and he proposes to offer the 
scheme to the French wine- 
growers. If his plan does not 
succeed, claret will soon be as 
dear as the best Madeira. The 




















vines are fast going.’ As the phyl- 
loxera had unfortunately reached 
the Bordeaux districts ten years 
ago, the ‘London correspondent’ 
can be hardly congratulated upon 
his ‘ early intelligence.’ 

After reading such a paragraph 
one is irresistibly reminded of the 
old quip as to the news of the 
decease of good Queen Anne, or 
of the conquest of Holland by the 
Dutch. It is to be hoped, for 
the sake of the enlightened cor- 
respondent, that this future re- 
generator of French vines, this 
coming benefactor of all wine- 
growing nations, has not induced 
him to advance any considerable 
sum on the security of the antici- 
pated prize of 600,000 frances. 
The ‘French gentleman’ appears 
to have got hold of a curiously 
muddled-up and inverted idea 
of a process for nullifying the 
effects of the phylloxera, which 
has long been known and prac- 
tised in France—the introduc- 
tion of American vines. The 
knowledge of the fact that 
in America (the native land of 
the phylloxera) many species ‘of 
indigenous vines flourish, even 
when their roots are covered 
by myriads of phylloxeras, doubt- 
less inspired M. Laliman of Bor- 
deaux to propose at the Congrés 
des Agriculteurs, held at Beaune 
in 1869, that the vineyards de- 
stroyed by the phylloxera should 
be replanted with American vines. 
The experiment was first tried on 
a large scale by M. Fabre of 
Fournel, Hérault. 

The success of this and numer- 
ous other trials of the resisting 
properties of the American vines 
induced many high authorities 
not only to encourage their im- 
portation, but the Commission de 
lAcadémie des Sciences sent the 
eminent M. Planchon over to the 
United States to find out the 
vines most suitable for importa- 
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tion. A member of the Phyllox- 
era Commission appointed by 
the Ancien Chambre des Députés 
went so far as to declare the 
American vines ‘a means sent by 
God to permit the reconstitution 
of those beautiful vineyards which 
were the pride and wealth of 
France.’ Notwithstanding the 
support afforded to this project 
by so many eminent authorities, 
it has met with the most deter- 
mined opposition on the part, as 
a rule, of those believers in the 
efficacy of the means of repression 
or extinction afforded by the 
many chemical processes. ‘ What 
folly,’ urge they, ‘to encourage 
the importation of American 
plants now that the French vines 
are commencing to derive benefit 
from their treatment ! The Ameri- 
can vines will simply supply fresh 
legions to replace those destroyed 
by the viticulteurs. O, profana- 
tion!’ they exclaim; ‘are the 
glorious productions of the sun 
of France to be sacrificed for 
frightful beverages, of which the 
odour of the black currant and 
the fox are the dominant per- 
fumes? ‘Les barbares sont aux 
portes de Bercy, et les malheur- 
eux Parisiens, condamnés 4 |’in- 
toxication lente par la fuchsine, 
vont l’étre par surcroit 4 |’em- 
poisonnement immédiat par le 
gros bleu ou la piquette transatlan- 
tique.’ But, as M. Planchon, 
in his Vignes Américaines (writ- 
ten soon after his return from the 
United States), is careful to ob- 
serve, ‘It is not a question of 
sacrificing for foreign vines those 
plants which maintain the repu- 
tation of our country of “grand 
vins.” The idea is more to 
strengthen the indigenous plants 
by engrafting them on American 
vines ; and if,’ he adds, ‘ by thus 
having “des nourrices étrangéres et 
robustes et résistantes,” they will 
be enabled to preserve all their 
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natural qualities, which nothing 
can improve, one may thing 
himself happy to have saved at 
such a price one of the riches 
and, it can be termed, the glories 
of our national agriculture.’ 

Experience has shown that the 
French vines engrafted on Ameri- 
can stems are not only enabled to 
resist to a great extent the attacks 
of the phylloxera, but that their 
grapes retain all their original 
flavour and bouquet. This fact 
considerably enhances the value 
of the American plants, as it was 
at one time supposed that they 
would transmit to the bearing 
vines engrafted into them at 
least some portion of their objec- 
tionable qualities. 

It has never been proposed by 
even the most ardent supporters 
of the American vines that they 
should be introduced into those 
districts which up to the present 
the phylloxera has not reached. 
To do so would be both unneces- 
sary and foolish. The untouched 
departments should jealously guard 
their frontiers from the American 
vines, lest they may infect them 
with the dreaded malady. It is 
only the districts whose vine- 
yards are devastated which have 
need to invoke their aid. But, to 
quote worthy Sancho Panza, ‘ No 
hay placer sin heil’—there is 
no joy without some drawback— 
and when the unhappy vignerons 
of the south see their vines de- 
stroyed, their soil teeming with 
myriads of phylloxeras, the ques- 
tion whether the American plants 
may import fresh reinforcements 
to these countless hosts is a mat- 
ter of comparative indifference, if 
by the aid of the robust plants 
they may be enabled to defy the 
attacks of the insects. In truth, 
the adoption of American plants 
appears the only means offering 
to the vignerons of the south to 
restore their devastated vineyards. 
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How thoroughly they are appre- 
ciated may be gathered from the 
fact that good American shoots 
(ceps) sell readily at a franc each. 
Owing to a variety of causes, 
wealth, and above all landed pro- 
perty, is more equally distributed 
in France than in any other coun- 
try. This, whilst undoubtedly an 
immense blessing to the French 
nation, and probably one of the 
secrets of its wondrous recupera- 
tive powers from seasons of unex- 
ampled calamity, is not without 
attendant disadvantages. A com- 
munity of small proprietors ren- 
ders almost impossible that united 
and intelligent action which is so 
essential to the success of any 
attempt to combat a formidable 
enemy like the phylloxera. The 
great majority of French vineyards 
are small in extent and cultivated 
by the owners, who as a class are 
honest industrious men, but nar- 
row-minded and miserly. Of no 
education, they receive with scorn 
or suspicion the advice of scien- 
tific men; and it is almost an 
impossibility to induce them to 
expend their hardly-earned gains 
in taking precautionary measures. 
When, however, their vineyards 
are seriously attacked they give 
way to utter despair; whilst yet, 
with a curious inconsistency, cling- 
ing to the hope that some uni- 
versal panacea will speedily appear. 
It is extremely improbable that 
any such specific will ever be 
discovered. So varied are the 
conditions of climate, soil, and 
culture in the French wine-grow- 
ing districts that each appears to 
require a distinct method of treat- 
ment: a remedy completely suc- 
cessful in one locality may prove 
almost useless in another, offering 
special obstacles to its effect. 
Instead of supinely awaiting 
some universal remedy that shall 
make the phylloxera as rare as 
the dodo or as harmless as the 
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dove, the French vignerons would 
be far wiser to unite in vigorous 
attempts to make the best use of 
the series of specifics, each adapted 
to the culture and economy of 
individual districts, already dis- 
covered. As tritely observes M. 
Planchon, ‘The means may differ, 
but the goal is the same, and one 
well worthy the trouble of striving 
toreachin different directions ;’ and 
let us hope, by the aid of submer- 
sion, the application of sand, the 
different insecticides, and last, but 
not least, the American vines, the 
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sorely -tried vignerons may see 
ere long their now devastated 
vineyards restored to their pris- 
tine luxuriance, and again, as of 
old, récolte Cor dans les flots de vin. 


‘Cette liqueur douce et vermeille, 
Qui dans ses grains encore est pendue & la 
treille 
Dans la cuve, bientét nous la verrons couler; 
Nous en boirons & tasse pleine ; 
Nos corps en reprendront une vigueur 
soudaine, 
Et libres des soucis qui nous peuvent 
troubler, 
Chantant le Dieu qui nous la donne, 
Nous attendrons une autre automne.’ 


W. BR, RUDD. 


THE TEMPLE FOUNTAIN. 
Tuere is a fount that from no source 
To Naiad sacred wells ; 
It laves no sands, it hath no course 
Down rocks through fairy deils ; 
But, gushing from a pipe of lead, 
Fixed by a mortal mason, 
It throws its plashing spray o’erhead 
To fill a marble basin. 


Who knows it not, whose feet have passed 
The sober precincts, where 
Within the city, stern and vast, 
There blooms one bright parterre, 
That typifies—walled in apart, 
Where yet oft heard the thrush is— 
That human fragment in the heart, 
Which not e’en greed quite crushes ? 


There, mirroring no clouds that pass 
Serene o’er mountain towers, 
And circled by no stretch of grass, 
Fragrant with honeyed flowers ; 
But, pent within a narrow court, 
And by hard stone-flags bordered, 
Its modest waters rest or sport, 
As by the turntap ordered. 


Yet, reader, in thy heart, if aught 
Of tender fancy lies, 
Thou’lt praise with me the hands that taught 
This fountain here to rise— 
To mingle with the roar of strife, 
And struggles hard and real, 
Some murmurs of that other life, 
That’s still our fond Ideal. 
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For mark the faces passing by, 
How something from them drops 
Of gloom or pain, as, drawing nigh, 
Each one unconscious stops, 
And marks the ripple, and the spray 
That rushes upward, sparkling | 
A moment in the light of day, 
Then in its bed lies darkling. 


What is it that they hear or see ? 
Is it the plash of seas 

In far-off bays?* Or can it be 
That, borne upon the breeze, 

They catch a momentary sound 
Of pleasant inland fountains 

In other days they played around, 
Among their native mountains ? 


But who is this, at close of day, 
That in the shadow stands? 

A maiden, clad in sober gray, 
A basket in her hands. 

O say, can this be ‘ sister Ruth’? 
It is, as I’m a sinner ! 

And in that reticule, in sooth, 
Lies poor Tom Pinch’s dinner. 


And here he comes—just as he came 
I’ the story fresh, though old ; 

The same, or, if not quite the same, 
One of the self-same mould ; 

For in their haunts you yet may meet 
Descendants of the Pinches, 

To their brave sire, could you but see’t, 
As like as finch to finch is. 


Joy beckons them through quiet ways 
By other eyes unseen ; 

And in their hearts a fountain plays 
For ever, keeping green 

The youth that in us too soon dies, 
Scorched by some fiery passion, 

Or frittered by the vanities 
Of folly or of fashion. 


Peace be with them! Peace, too, and cheer 
Unto the souls of those 

Who planned within their stony sphere 
These waters to enclose, 

‘ Good Templars,’ in the Master’s time, 
May they find pleasant chambers, 

By fairer founts, in courts sublime, 
Enrolled immortal members ! 
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HID IN A TURF-RICK. 
' An krish Episode. 


By T. Preston Batrerspy, Lieutenant Royau ARTILLERY. 


——_—_—_ 


‘Tue Irish are a fine race !’ 

‘ That’s your opinion, is it? 

The speakers were myself and 
Ellerslie, captain in the Royal 
Engineers, or the ‘ Sappers,’ as we 
called them in popular phrase- 
ology. Place, the smoking-room 
of the R.A. mess at Woolwich. 
Time, anywhere in the smiall hours. 
When I say that of the above sen- 
tences the first was spoken by me, 
I shall be in position to plunge at 
once in medias res. 

After uttering the above oracu- 
lar answer, Ellerslie puffed away 
silently at his long havannah for 
a while. I did not interrupt him, 
for I saw a twinkle in his eye, and 
knew that there was something 


coming presently. He was one of 


those men whose thoughts it is 
not well to hurry, for fear of losing 
their thread altogether. 

At last it came, as I anticipated. 

*I don’t think I ever told you, 
did I, of my adventures in that 
lovely country ? In fact, the story 
is so much against myself, that I 
thought it just as well to keep it 
dark. However, if you will swear 
solemnly to be “silent as the 
grave,” I don’t’ mind telling you 
now. At all events, it is not a 
bad joke as it turned out, though 
it might have been a serious one.’ 

Of course I promised inviolable 
sectecy, however good the story 
might be, and having fortified 
himself with ‘a brandy- and- oda, 
Ellerslie began : 

“3 daresay you know that in 
the spring of 187- I was sent to 
Treland on special service to see 
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about building new barracks in 
two or three places where they 
were needed, especially at Long- 
ford, where the Government had 
at that time an idea of quartering 
a whole cavalry regiment, though 
now I believe they have come 
down to one troop of Scots Grays. 
I was rather pleased with the 
commission, for I had never been 
to the Emerald Isle before, and 
saw my way to a pleasant little 
excursion at Government expense. 
Ofcourse as all my disbursements 
en route were to be paid for me 
by the liberality of my country, I 
chose the most convenient way of 
getting to my destination, and 
travelled, vid Euston and Holy- 
head, by the night-mail, the Wild 
Irishman, I believe they call it. 

‘We left Euston at 8.25 p.m. 
I didn’t feel much inclined to 
sleep, and you know I am a great 
smoker, so I turned into a com- 
partment sacred to the consump- 
tion of the soothing weed. There 
was only one other occupant be- 
sides myself, a man of about forty, 
well dressed, but not to my mind 
a gentleman. Indeed, at first sight 
I put him down to be what he 
was, a well-to-do Irish farmer re- 
turning from a business trip to 
town, and indulging himself in 
the unwonted luxury of a first- 
class carriage. 

‘Whatever other faults those 
Irish have, they are certainly a 
most friendly race. By the time 
we got to Rugby I had told my 
fellow-traveller all about my pro- 
jected plans for seeing his native 
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country, and found that he re- 
joiced in the name of Cormack, 
and lived in the county West- 
meath, not far from the Longford 
boundary. Before we reached 
Chester we were sworn friends, 
and by the time we arrived at 
Holyhead I had promised to pay 
him a visit during my stay in his 
part of the country. This visit it 
was which gave me such a taste 
of Irish customs as I could very 
well have dispensed with. 

‘Not to delay too long, I shall 
pass over all the incidents of my 
first fortnight or so in the Emerald 
Isle, they being no doubt exactly 
what any one else would have 
experienced under like circum- 
stances, At length I reached 
Longford, got through my work 
there, and determined to call on 
my new-made friend, for which 
purpose I took train to a little 
station called Edgeworthstown, 
and there obtained an outside car 
with a lean horse and a ve 
ragged driver, who undertook for 
the sum of eighteenpence per 
double mile (Irish) to convey me 
to my destination. As to the name 
of the said destination, I dare not 
venture on it. It began with the 
usual “ Bally,” ended, I think, 
with a “ y,” and had I fancy about 
four syllables between, ofa nature 
utterly unpronounceable to Eng- 
lish lips. Suffice to say that we 
got there at length, and pulled up 
at the door of a very respectable 
slated farmhouse, with thatched 
outbuildings and a well-kept grass- 
field, on which two or three colts 
were feeding, of a slimness of limb 
and beauty of make that pro- 
claimed their owner a racing man. 

‘The said owner met me at the 
door with an effusive welcome, 
and asked me into a well-furnished 
parlour, the taste of whose orna- 
ments contrasted favourably with 
what I should have expected in 
the house of an English farmer of 


the same rank. Presently the 
mistress of the house and a pretty 
fresh-looking daughter entered 
and shook hands with me with 
native politeness. I expressed a 
wish to see the farm, and Cor- 
mack’ seadily offered to show it 
to me, first, however, saying a few 
words in a low tone to his wife, 
who went out of the room. A 
moment after I heard wheels 
driving away outside. 

“Only the car, yer honour,” 
said Cormack, in answer to my 
look of inquiry, “I made free to 
send it away for ye; it’s with us 
yell be stopping now, plase God.” 

‘It was trueenough. My faith- 
less Jehu having been paid in ad- 
vance by me had been only too 
ready to depart, and, unless I 
chose to walk back to Edgeworths- 
town, which I did not feel in- 
clined to do, I was to all intents 
and purposes a fixture. At first 
I was inclined to be annoyed, but 
the exquisite naiveness of the 
whole proceeding amused me, and 
I was really flattered by the solici- 
tude of my would-be host; so, 
after a few half remonstrances, I 
was induced to write a telegram 
for my bagyage, which Cormack 
confided to a young imp who ap- 
peared to be doing odd jobs about 
the place, bidding him “run over 
to the post-office and give it to 
Mister Moran himself, and tell 
him it’s immadiate.” 

‘I stayed some little time at 
the Cormacks’ seeing the country 
in company with my host, and 
forming my ideas of Irish politi- 
cal economy asit is, andas itshould 
be, which being rather a hobby of 
mine I won’t now trouble you 
with. There was a gentleman’s 
family living in the neighbour- 
hood, which I soon made the 
acquaintance of, as in that out-of- 
the-way locality the arrival of a 
stranger was as great an event as 
that of a foreign potentate in 


















London. Several afternoons I 
spent pleasantly at “the big 
house,” playing lawn-tennis with 
the young ladies of the place, 
whom I found to be far more profi- 
cient in the art than their English 
sisters, probably from the solitude 
of their country life having obliged 
them to concentrate their energies 
on that particular form of amuse- 
ment. 

‘One day that I had been 
spending in the above manner, 
and on which I had accepted a 
kind invitation to dinner en fa- 
mille, I noticed that Mr. M 
seemed more absent than usual, 
and a trifle quick-tempered, as 
though he had been annoyed by 
something or somebody. When 
the ladies had left us, and we 
were sitting over the usual post- 
prandial bottle of wine, he took a 
letter from his pocket and showed 
it to me. ’ 

“That’s the kind of thing we 
have to put up with here, Mr. El- 
lerslie,” said he. “ You mustn’t go 
away with your ideas of the coun- 
try too much couleur de rose.” 

‘ That was in truth a strange 
production. It was written, or 
rather laboriously printed, on a 
sheet of coarse paper, headed by a 
rough but spirited drawing of 
coffins and bell-mouthed blunder- 
busses. Below was the following 
composition, of which I made a 
copy out of curiosity : 

“M.M. DONT. GO. TO. MOTE. OR. 
1. WL.B. YOOR. END. FET.IT. 
B. RIT. OR. WRONG . FET . PVT. 
HIGGINS . STVY . AT . OME .”* 

‘I looked at my host for an 
explanation. 

“Tt is a threatening letter,” 
said he, “and not the first either 
that I have received. The print- 

* Translation: ‘M—— M-—., don’t 
go to Moate, or I will be your end. Let 
it be right or wrong, let Pat Higgins stay 
at home,’ The above is an exact copy of 
= letter in the author’s pos- 
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ing is easy enough to read on the 
phonographic principle, with the 
caution that most of the A’s and 
L’s are upside down. The mean- 
ing is, that one of my tenants 
having against my express orders 
ploughed up a grass field, I have 
given him notice to quit, and 
went into Moate yesterday to 
consult my attorney as to what 
compensation I was obliged to 
pay under the Irish Land Act. I 
got this the day before. I am not 
personally much afraid of the 
fellows, but it is very annoying ; 
and I am always on thorns lest 
one of those letters should reach 
my wife ; it would almost frighten 
her to death, I fancy.” 

“ You met with no interruption 
going into Moate, I suppose ?” 
said I. 

“No; but I took my precau- 
tions. I gota policeman on my 
car and drove in by a roundabout 
route. It isn’t a pleasant way of 
doing things, is it?” 

‘I quite agreed with Mr. M. that 
it was not, and expressed my sur- 
prise that the author of the letter 
could not be brought to justice. 

“ You don’t know the Irish, Mr. 
Ellerslie ; there is not a soul about 
here who would not swear black 
was white rather than be the 
means of convicting a neighbour. 
You know yourself how com- 
pletely the police system failed 
over so daring an offence as the 
murder of the late Lord Leitrim. 
With such people as witnesses 
and jury, what is to be done? 
For my own part I have no doubt 
that Mr. Pat Higgins himself 
wrote that letter, but hunting up 
any evidence would be hopeless.” 

‘ A sudden thought struck me. 
I had seen that the last few words. 
of the document were lighter in 
colour, as if they had been blotted. 
If so, would there not remain an 
impression on the blotting-paper? 
*I don’t know what evil spirit 
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took. possessién of me at this 
jmacture, unless+-I own it with 
contrition—it were that of inordi- 
nate self-conceit.". Should I be 
able to get enough: evidence to 
convict Pat Higgins myself, I 
should certainly derive much credit 
for my sagacity, and have an 
excellent story for my friends in 
England on my return. With 
this end in: view I said nothing of 
niy happy thought, determined to 
work it. dut myself. 

‘ Next morning, having found 
out the locality of Higgins’s cottage 
from Cormack, I went to make a 
call there. The sole occupant of 
the tenement when I arrived 
there was a wrinkled old woman 
sitting on a three-legged stool and 
smoking a black clay-pipe. She 
looked at me suspiciously, but her 
native hospitality forbade her to 
refuse me a seat. For the first 
time I felt some qualms of con- 
seience at the character of my 
errand, but these were speedily 
dissipated by the sight, in a corner 
ofthe large open hearth, of the 
very.thing I was seeking, a piece 
of dirty. blotting-paper crumpled 
up’ into a ball....To be sure the 
floor ‘had not been swept for years, 
judging from its: appearance, and 
thére was no telling how long the 
paper might.have lain there, still 
I felt. a conviction that: it was the 
objéct: of :my. search. 

‘The devices to which I resorted 
to get».possession of that mute 
piece, of evidence were .worthy of 
a detective policeman. . I manceu- 
vred my:chair closer to it under 
pretence of; feeling.a draught, 
though::with the unpleasant con- 
sciousness that the old. woman did 
not: believe .me.'0 Fortune, how- 
ever, favoured. me at ‘last in the 
shape of a fierce contest. between 
an old sow and.a’ dog just: outside 
the door, which.made’ the crone 
hobble out briskly to separate the 
combatants. She was not gone 


long, but I had plenty of time 
during her absence to secrete 
the paper. As soon as I de- 
cently could afterwards I took 
my leave. 

‘ The moment I was out of sight 
of the door I opened my prize and 
found it to be what I hoped, a 
fairly good inverted copy of the 
threatening letter. Of course the 
last words were the most distinct, 
but on the whole it was a very 
pretty piece of primd facie evi- 
dence against Mr. Pat Higgins. I 
presented the paper to Mr. M., 
who praised my sagacity and 
thanked me warmly for my exer- 
tions on his behalf. That same 
evening I made a deposition before 
a magistrate who lived near by, 
and, much to his surprise, Higgins 
was: arrested. 

‘Now I come to the unlucky 
portion of my story. How my 
share in the foregoing proceedings 
got about I don’t know; but a 
day or two after this I found a 
great change in Cormack’s manner 
towards me. Hitherto he had 
been hospitality itself; now he 
seemed anxious to get me to leave 
his house, though he was as studi- 
ously polite in hiding his wishes 
as the most finished .gentleman 
could have been. : Of course, how- 
ever, I could not stay longer with 
a man who was tired of me; and 
I signified to him accordingly my 
intention of Jeaving him. He 
appeared to me somewhat ‘relieved 
by the news. 2.2 

‘I dined at Mr. M.’s the night 
before my departure, after a fare- 
well game of tennis with the 
ladies, and did not leave the house 
till nearly dusk..- As I was walk- 
ing back to Cormack’s I noticed 
footsteps behind me, and, looking 
round, saw. that .I. was. followed 
by a small body of men all armed 
with sticks. . Not wishing! them 
to come up with me I quickened 
my pace 4 little. They did the 














same, and closed on me some- 
what. 

‘I had to pass a sharp turn on 
the road. Just as I neared the 
hedge, and for the moment lost 
sight of my followers, I saw a 
woman on the other side close to 
me. Leaning forward, she said 
eagerly, “ Run for yer life, sir ; it’s 
you they’re after.” Before I could 
reply she had sunk down behind 
the hedge again as my pursuers 
came in sight. 

‘I hope if ever there be any 
chance of holding my own that I 
shall not be found ready to ran 
away; but when followed by a 
dozen men with sticks it is about 
the only thing that can be done, 
so I trust I may be pardoned fo 
taking to my heels. ' 

‘The men instantly followed at 
full speed, and for a time the pace 
was hot. But, having still my 
tennis-shoes on, and being natur- 
ally swift of foot, I soon distanced 
them, and they were a good half 
mile behind when I reached Cor- 
mack’s door. 

‘ Cormack himself was standing 
on the threshold. At one glance 
he took in the situation, having 
probably had some previous infor- 
mation as to what was going to 
happen. With a muttered oath 
he seized me by the arm and hur- 
ried me through the house and 
into the yard at the back. There 
was a rick of turf there which had 
that day been opened, leaving a 
small aperture in the smooth con- 
tinuity of its rows. 

“ Getin there, sir,” said Cormack, 
“and you, Pat” (addressing his son 
who was working in the yard 
when we entered) “ build up the 
clamp again while I go and lock 
the door. An’ if ye tell the boys 
where the gentleman is ye’re no 
son of mine.” 

‘The case was not one which 
admitted of parleying. I got into 
the rick, and Pat built up the 
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outside turf with marvellous celer- 
ity. There was room enough for 
air and sound to enter through 
the interstices between the sods, 
but the dust nearly choked me. 
However, I was glad enough of 
even that refuge when I heard 
the storm of curses that broke 
from my pursuers, as, having at 
length burst open the door, they 
poured into the yard. 

“ So help me God !” I could hear 
Cormack saying, “I let him out 
at the back-door, boys. Was Ito 
let the gentleman be murdered in 
me own house an’ he staying 
there ?” 

‘Curiously enough, as Ithought, 
the angry men admitted the plea, 
but all now turned upon Pat to 
know which way I had gone. He, 
being no better than most of his 
countrymen in the matter of truth- 
fulness, gave them most minute 
directions as to the route I had 
taken, and, after a hurried search 
of the house and yard, they started 
off in pursuit. 

‘When they were out of sight 
Pat unpacked me. By this time 
I was almost fainting from the 
suffocating dust and smell of the 
turf, and [ was glad to sit down 
in the kitchen and have a draught 
of buttermilk. Meanwhile Cor- 
mack had saddled one of his 
horses and brought it round to 
the door. 

“Get up on that horse, sir,” 
said he, “and ride as hard as ye can 
to the police-station at Bally : 
it’s the only place ye'll be safe in 
after this. I'll send on yer lug- 
gage there for ye. I've saved ye 
this day because ye were stopping 
in me own house, but only for 
that I wouldn’t have put out a 
finger to help ye for an English 
informer as ye are. So there’s 
no thanks due to me.” 

‘I attempted a few words of 
explanation and gratitude, but I 
confess to feeling decidedly “small” 
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as I rode away, and inwardly took 
a vow never to interfere with 
other people’s business again. 

‘I sent my late host a cheque 
afterwards for what I considered 
a fair sum for my fortnight’s 
board and lodgings, with a letter 
expressing my sense of obligation 
to him and my wish to have made 
him a present to remember me by 
did I not fear to offend him. The 
cheque was returned without a 
word, 

‘I was obliged to attend at the 
trial of Pat Higgins, who, rather 
to my satisfaction, was triumph- 
antly acquitted by a jury of his 
compatriots, so that all my trou- 
ble and danger had been incurred 
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for nothing. After that you 
won’t wonder that I am not very 
proud of the story, and don’t want 
it to go beyond you.’ 


‘Who was the woman who 
warhed you?’ asked I; ‘did you 
ever find out? 

‘She was Cormack’s daughter, 
and was engaged to Pat Higgins 
as I found out afterwards,’ an- 
swered Ellerslie. ‘After that I 
think you will agree with me that 
the Irish are a peculiar race.’ 

‘Shall I tell you what I think 
was the most peculiar thing in 
the whole story ? said I. 

‘Well? 

‘Sending back your cheque !’ 
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XL 
THE LOW MOOR COMPANY. 


In the year 1787 there died by 
his own hand a well-known York- 
shire squire named Edward Leeds, 
the last of an ancient line by 
whom the manors of North Bierley 
and Wibsey had been held from 
the early part of the sixteenth 
century. Squire Leeds was a 
member of the Rookes family, 
and lived at Royds Hall, a man- 
sion which had been built by one 
of his ancestors in the reign of 
James I., and still exists, a fine 
example of the architecture of the 
period. Squire Leeds had changed 
his ‘patronymic from Rookes to 
Leeds on intermarrying with the 
daughter and heiress of Robert 
Leeds of Milford ; but neither the 
- wealth that he inherited from his 
forefathers nor that which he ac- 
quired by marriage served to 
satisfy his extravagance. He was 
a bon vivant, like many other 
country squires who lived in ‘ the 
good old days’ when ‘ George IIT. 
was king,’ and loved his horses 
and his dogs and his boon com- 
panions much more than he loved 
to look after the development of 
the resources of his estate. So it 
came about that in the year 1787 
he found himself hopelessly in- 
volved in debt, and was declared 
a bankrupt. His creditors seized 
upon his manors and lands and 
offered them for sale by public 
auction ; and the squire and jus- 
tice of the peace whose name had 
for many years been a power in 
the district felt unable to bear up 
against the disgrace which had 





befallen him, and put an end to 
his existence. 

The manors of North Bierley 
and Wibsey were of considerable 
extent, and comprised many acres 
of low-lying moorland. It was 
upon this moorland that what are 
now known as the Low Moor 
Iron-works were subsequently 
established. But it was not given 
to Squire Leeds or any of his 
family to have part or lot in the 
originating of these celebrated 
works. Unfortunately Squire 
Leeds was ignorant of the vast- 
ness of the mineral treasures which 
lay hidden away beneath the far- 
stretching fields and moorland 
which constituted his manorial 
demesne, otherwise he might not 
only have rescued himself from 
the disgrace of insolvency, but 
have become one of the wealthiest 
men in the county. The squire 
was aware that there was an 
abundance of coal upon his 
estate; for a colliery that he 
worked was fora long time the 
main source of his income, bring- 
ing him in little short of 1000/. a 
year. He had no conception, 
however, of the fact that embedded 
beneath his broad acres there was 
an almost inexhaustible supply 
of iron ore ; but even had he been 
aware that such was the case he 
would probably have been lack- 
ing in the ability properly to 
ultilise the mineral to its full ad- 
vantage. 

Be that as it may, the property 
passed beyond the control of 
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Squire Leeds, and was twice offer- 
ed for sale by public auction— 
once in December 1786 and again 
in October 1787—but each time 
was bought in, a suitable price 
not being obtainable. In 1788, 
however, a company which already 
owned some coal mines in the 
district made a bid for the estate, 
and ultimately purchased it from 
Squire Leeds’ assignees for the 
sum of 34,0001, the sale being 
effected by private treaty. 

The original partners in this 
the firsts Low Moor Company 
were Mr. Richard Hird, a country 
gentleman of good family, who 
resided at Rawdon, near Leeds, 
Mr. John Preston, and Mr. John 
Jarratt ; but shortly afterwards a 
rearrangement of the partnership 
took place, and three new partners 
were taken into the firm. The 
three new partners were Mr. 
Joseph Dawson, a Nonconformist 
minister of Idle ; Mr. John Hardy, 
a Bradford solicitor; and Mr. 
John Lofthouse, a Liverpool gen- 
tleman and probably a relative of 
Mr. Dawson. Mr. Lofthouse did 
not long remain connected with 
the firm, however, nor did Mr. 
Preston or Mr. Jarratt ; and ulti- 
mately Messrs. Hird, Dawson, 
& Hardy became possessed of the 
entire property purchased from 
the assignees of Squire Leeds, 
It is now upwards of ninety years 
since the establishment of this 
firm of Hird, Dawson, & Hardy, 
and the representatives of the 
same three families, we believe, 
still comprise the entire proprie- 
tary of the Low Moor Company. 

It was probably due more to the 
investigations and recommenda- 
tions of Mr. Dawson than to any- 
thing else that the Low Moor 
enterprise was ventured upon. 
Mr. Dawson was an intimate 
friend of Dr. Priestley, and a man 
of high scientific attainments. He 
had given much attention to 


metallurgy and chemistry, and had 
watched the progress of scientific 
discovery in regard to the working 
of iron with keen interest. He 
was a man of great vigour of mind 
and originality of character. In 
1768 he had been ordained minis- 
ter of -Upper Chapel, Idle. He 
was then in his twenty-ninth year, 
and had just been married. His 
early years had been spent amidst 
struggle and trial. Born in very 
humble circumstances, he was led 
to make energetic efforts to edu- 
cate himself, and attracted the 
notice of a gentleman, who gene- 
rously took him by the hand and 
found the funds for the lad’s edu- 
cational training at the Daventry 
Academy. After leaving the 
academy, young Dawson was am- 
bifious to prosecute his studies in 
a still higher sphere, and by the 
aid of a Nonconformist charity 
he was enabled to enter Glasgow 
University. Upon concluding his 
course of study at the University 
he was compelled to look around 
for an appointment, and there 
being a vacancy for a minister at 
Upper Chapel, Idle, he accepted 
it, the stipend being forty pounds 
a year. This, it must be allowed, 
was hardly sufficient even in those 
days to bring up a family upon 
with any degree of respectability, 
so Mr. Dawson set about devising 
some means of augmenting his 
income, and began a private school 
in the village. There is a tradi- 
tion that his children were so 
badly off for clothes that they used 
to run about the lanes in tattered 
garments and barefooted, but that 
is a statement that probably re- 
quires to be taken cum grano 
salis, seeing that such stories exist 
with regard to most self-made per- 
sonages. Of one thing we may be 
certain, he would not be over- 
fastidious as to the cut of his 
children’s costumes, and would be 
little affected by the affectations 














of fashion, and perhaps the fact 
that his mind was superior to these 
outer details would cause his 
neighbours to exaggerate the hum- 
bleness of attire: which would 
prevail in his family. Mr. Daw- 
son did not make a successful 
-minister ; his mind was too much 
oceupied in scientific speculation 
-and in the promotion of his 
material prosperity. He estab- 
- lished some coal mines on the hill- 
side near his ¢hapel, and worked 
them with profit. 1t was averred 
that his spiritual ministrations 
and his commercial engagements 
trenched so closely upon each 
other that he used frequently to 
be found paying his colliers their 
‘wages on the Sunday morning 
before service; after which he 
would slip into the little chapel 
and read to his handful of hearers 
a few pages from a sermon-book 
that had been previously placed 
in readiness in the pulpit. He 
was a farmer as well as a colliery 
proprietor and minister of the 
Gospel. His hens were penned 
in the chapel graveyard, and the 
fodder for his cattle was stowed 
away in a portion of the chapel 
itself. His duties and engage- 
ments were, indeed, of a multi- 
farious character, and he was 
looked up to by the villagers for 
assistance and counsel in all kinds 
of difficulties. He was skilled in 
the profession of medicine, and 
was regularly called upon to pre- 
scribe for the benefit of his neigh- 
bours in times of sickness. It 
was no wonder that a man who 
had so many engagements apart 
from his ministry should find his 
congregation gradually dwindling. 
The Sunday attendance in the 
chapel was sometimes not more 
than half a dozen, and so matters 
went on ‘until the Low Moor 
enterprise began to occupy his 
thoughts, when he relinquished 
his spiritual charge, and thence- 
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forth was to all intents and pur- 
poses a man of business. 

The partnership proved in every 
way a successful one. From the 
wreck of Squire Leeds’ fortune, 
Messrs. Hird, Dawson, & Hardy 
built up immense fortunes of their 
own—fortunes which placed their 
families in positions of affluence, 
and enabled their descendants to 
compete successfully for some of 
those offices of State and distinc- 
tion which it is the highest ambi- 
tion of an educated Englishman 
to fulfil. It would seem a sin- 
gular partnership to begin with— 
the linking together of a Unitarian 
minister, a solicitor, and a country 
gentleman as iron-masters. But 
they were all men of great energy 
and perseverance, and the time 
was peculiarly favourable for the 
development of an enterprise of 
this nature. The heavy restric- 
tions which the legislature had 
placed upon the manufacture of iron 
had recently been considerably 
relaxed, several important inven- 
tions having much simplified the 
smelting processes and rendered 
it practicable to use coal instead 
of charcoal for heating purposes, 
A few years before it had been 
reported to the House of Com- 
mons that ‘if some care be not 
taken to preserve our timber from 
these consuming furnaces, there 
will not be oak enough left tosupply 
the Royal Navy and our mercan- 
tile shipping.’ It was little ima- 
gined that ere many years elapsed 
iron itself would supplant oak as 
a material for building our men- 
of-war. But the apprehension lest 
the iron manufacture should absorb 
our supplies of wood had been 
subdued by the perfecting of Dud 
Dudley’s idea of substituting coal 
for charcoal in iron furnaces. In 
addition to this, remarkable inven- 
tions and improvements had been 
introduced in the art of making 
and working iron by Henry Cort 
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and others, and, aided by the ap- 
plication of Watt's ‘ fire-engines,’ 
as steam-engines were first called, 
the iron trade began to assume an 
importance which it had never 
known before. 

Messrs. Hird, Dawson, & Hardy 
were fully alive to the advantages 
of their position, and set to work 
in good earnest to turn their 
newly-acquired treasures of coal 
and ironstone to profitable account. 
The ironstone in the locality had 
been known to the Romans, these 
conquerors of our island having 
had forges and made iron there 
ages ago; but the full extent and 
value of the minerals underlying 
the Royds Hall estate could never 
have been suspected until Messrs. 
Hird, Dawson, & Hardy came to 
dig and burrow in search thereof. 
Both the coal and the ironstone 
proved to be of a very superior 
description. The ‘ better-bed’ seam 
of coal rests upon a stratum of 
extremely hard sandstone termed 
‘galliard,’ and is from eighteen to 
twenty-eight inches in thickness. 
A seam of ‘ black-bed’ coal is met 
with some forty yards nearer the 
surface, and above, again, there 
comes the stratum wherein the 
iron-ore lies imbedded in irregular 
layers. This ironstone yields about 
thirty-two per cent of iron, and 
the metal in its finished state is 
‘remarkable for the peculiarity of 
its granular structure and uniform 
and brilliant grain,’ and commands 
a much higher price than the ordi- 
nary run of iron. All the ‘ better- 
bed’ coal upon the estate is ex- 
clusively reserved for making the 
Low Moor iron, the value of this 
now-celebrated brand of malleable 
iron depending in a great measure 
upon the superior character of the 
coal which is used. The Low 
Moor ‘ better-bed’ coal is said to 
contain a smaller percentage of 
sulphur than almost any other 
coal. 


The Royds Hall estate, as it 
came into the hands of Messrs. 
Hird, Dawson, & Hardy from the 
assignees of Squire Leeds, was of 
great extent, and was of exceed- 
ingly picturesque appearance. But 
the face of the landscape was soon 
changed when the smoke from the 
Low Moor furnaces began to fill 
the atmosphere, and when black 
pit-hills and long lines of tram- 
ways were to be seen on every 
side. Several other ironworks 
which have since expanded into 
concerns of great magnitude were 
established about the same time 
that the Low Moor Company 
began operations. At Bowling, 
only a mile or two away, an iron 
company was started in 1789, and 
from that time to this the Bowling 
Iron - works have been famous. 
Richard Crawshay, another York- 
shireman, had migrated to the 
neighbourhood of Merthyr Tydvil, 
and had begun those ironworks 
at Cyfartha which afterwards 
brought him fame and fortune. 
Indeed, the iron trade at that 
time presented the best possible 
field forthe employment of capital, 
energy, and skill. 

As time wore on fresh land 
was bought by the Low Moor 
Company, property after property 
was added, until the territorial 
possessions of Messrs. Hird, Daw- 
son, & Hardy extended over 
many miles of country, their col- 
lieries being in some instances five 
or six miles distant from the iron- 
works. At tho present time an 
immense network of tramways 
spreads on all sides round Low 
Moor, and represents a total 
length of not less than twenty- 
seven miles. Nine stationary 
steam-engines are employed in 
drawing the mineral wagons to 
and fro by means of wire-ropes, 
while from some of the pits the 
wagons have to be drawn by 
horses, The pits vary in depth 














from 30 to 150 yards, Some 
2000 persons are employed in the 
various mines, and in an ordinary 
— 60,000 tons of iron-ore will 

ielded. There are about as 
many workpeople employed in 
the iron-works as in the collieries, 
which will bring up the total 
number to about 4000. 

The history of the Low Moor 
Iron Company’s enterprise is not 
a narrative of struggle and trial ; 
the proprietors have experienced 
the ebbs and flows which are 
common to all industrial under- 
takings—they have had their sea- 
sons of slackness and depression 
and their seasons of extraordinary 
prosperity— but the general result 
of their endeavours has been a suc- 
cess that cannot but be regarded 
as remarkable when we come to 
consider how many persons have 
been raised to wealth by being 
connected with the firm of Hird, 
Dawson, & Hardy. : 

The first thing that the com- 
pany did on obtaining possession 
of the Royds Hall estate was to 
erect a couple of blast furnaces on 
the common land at Low Moor. 
Mr. Smalley, an engineer from 
Wigan, was employed to super- 
intend the putting up of the 
requisite steam-engine ; and Mr, 
Thomas Woodcock, who also 
came from Wigan, where he had 
erected two blast furnaces for 
Lord Balcarres, undertook the 
erection of the furnaces. The two 
furnaces were ‘ blown in’ on the 
13th of August 1791, and three 
days later, on the 16th of August, 
the Low Moor forgemen made 
their first ‘casting.’ From that 
time to this the Low Moor fur- 
naces have been a prominent fea- 
ture of the district ; their number 
has increased largely, and night 
and day their fitful flames are to 
be seen for miles round, leaping 
and shining weirdly amidst a 
dense atmosphere of smoke, and 
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the clangour of mighty hammers 
and the roar of giant furnaces 
resound with their eternal rever- 
berations through all the surround- 
ing country. 

As the years advanced, im- 
provement after improvement was 
added to the works, and the esta- 
blishment extended in all direc- 
tions. Ere the second decade of 
the present century had passed 
away, the Low Moor Iron-works 
had become one of the largest and 
best known concerns in the North 
of England, and the partners con- 
stituting the firm had grown to 
be persons of high social position 
and importance. Reporters tell 
the story that on a certain occa- 
sion one of these same partners 
was examined before a Committee 
of the House of Commons, and 
that his statement, delivered in 
bluff homely Yorkshire style, that 
he was ‘a partner in the Low 
Moor Works,’ was taken down 
and printed in the following morn- 
ing’s newspaper as ‘a pauper in 
the Low Moor workhouse,’ to the 
no small consternation of the gen- 
tleman chiefly concerned. 

All the partners employed them- 
selves actively in carrying forward 
their business project. Mr. Daw- 
son took up his abode in Royds 
Hall, the old manor-house of the 
lords of North Bierley, and from 
its mullioned windows looked out 
upon a scene far different from 
that which the former owners had 
looked upon from the same place. 
Here, Mr. Dawson continued his 
scientific researches and philoso- 
phical communings ; and here he 
and his children used to keep 
treasured up the apparatus with 
which Dr. Priestley made his nota- 
ble experiments in regard to the 
nature of gases. Mr. Dawson 
was greatly respected by the work- 
people and inhabitants; he was 
not only diligent in superinten- 
ding the business, but employed 
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himself largely in promoting the 
social and moral welfare of those 
around him. He and his family 
used to proceed every Sunday to 
the Unitarian chapel at Bradford, 
with which place of worship he 
was connected from the time of 
his taking up his residence at 
Royds Hall to the period of his 
death in 1813. Frequently he 
was prevailed upon to occupy the 
pulpit there, and was always list- 
ened to with marked respect, his 
style of address being simple, 
sincere, and fervent. The esteem 
in which he was held is sufficiently 
shown by the somewhat stilted 
panegyric which was subsequently 
inscribed to his memory upon a 
marble tablet erected in the before- 
mentioned chapel. There is a 
true Johnsonian ring about the 
composition. It runs thus: 
‘Joseph Dawson, of Royds 
Hall, born the 12th May 1740; 
married, the 3d February 1768, 
to Rachel Lofthouse, by whom he 


had two sons and four daughters ; 
died 11th December 1813, aged 


73 years. Surrounded in his 
early days by many difficulties ; 
without property, expectation, 
guide, or connections ; he received 
from the beneficence of some dis- 
cerning individuals, an academical 
education. The road to science 
thus opened by generosity he pur- 
sued with success; happily ap- 
plied to practical purposes in- 
formation resulting from study, 
and gradually added to extensive 
knowledge, reputation and afflu- 
ence. But of wealth or worldly 
advancement he was not solicitous. 
In the esteem of friends, acquired 
by the constant performance of 
kind offices ; in the cheerful flow 
of affection in his family, excited 
by an uniform tenderness of de- 
portment, in philosophical re- 
searches, and the habitual con- 
templation of the wonderful works 
of God, his calm and contented 
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mind sought its highest gratifica- 
tion. Taught by experience as 
well as meditation the high im- 
portance of just moral views, his 
strongest desire was to extend the 
pure principles of the Christian 
religion. Occupied many years 
as a teacher of youth, and a min- 
ister of the Gospel, he strove in 
his school and in the pulpit with 
energy, with eloquence, with effect, 
to impress these principles. Ceas- 
ing to preach he continued to 
recommend them by his practice ; 
his whole life exhibiting a pattern 
of the duties which that religion 
enjoins. This stone marks the 
spot where are deposited his re- 
mains. The useful works he estab- 
lished and promoted form his best 
monument, whilst the record of 
his virtues is engraven on the 
hearts of numbers comforted. by 
his kindness, enlightened by his 
instruction, improved by his ex- 
ample.’ 

His widow, who survived him 
two years, and who is alluded to 
as ‘through life his faithful and 
affectionate companion, deserving 
and enjoying his unvaried con- 
fidence,’ was buried in the same 
place. Most of their children at- 
tained to a ripe old age. Mr. 
Dawson’s eldest son, Mr. Chris- 
topher Holdsworth Dawson, who 
succeeded to his father’s position 
in the Low Moor Works and lived 
at Royds Hall, died in 1865 at 
the age of 87; and two of his 
daughters reached the age of 89. 
Mr. Christopher Holdsworth Daw- 
son showed himself a worthy suc- 
cessor of his father as a business 
man, and during the greater part 
of his long life employed himself 
diligently in the further develop- 
ment of the Low Moor Works. 
The Dawsons continued to occupy 
Royds Hall until a very few years 
ago, Miss Eliza Dawson, the only 
daughter of Mr. C. H. Dawson, 
being the last of the family who 
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resided there. Miss Dawson sub- 
sequently removed to Bramhope 
Manor, near Otley, at which place 
she died in May 1875. She was 
possessed of great wealth, and dis- 
pensed a considerable portion of 
it in the promotion of charitable 
objects. -On one occasion she 
distributed upwards of 10,000. 
anonymously amongst the local 
charities, and it was not until after 
her decease that the fact became 
publicly known. Miss Dawson's 
eldest brother, Mr. Joseph Daw- 
son, died, aged 58, at La Cham- 
brerie, in 1866, and was buried in 
the Protestant portion of the 
cemetery at Tours. The present 
representatives of the Dawson 
family, who are not less noted for 
their benevolence and munificence 
than their predecessors, reside at 
Weston Hall, near Otley, and in 
the May of 1878 there were great 
rejoicings there on the occasion of 
the coming of age of Captain 
Dawson, the heir. 

It is now time that we said 
something about another of the 
families which-have acquired fame 
and fortune by being connected 
with the Low Moor Company— 
the Hirds. Mr.- Richard Hird, 
the senior partner in the original 
Low Moor Company, resided at 
Rawdon, midway between Leeds 
and Bradford, a village which for 
the last hundred years has been 
engaged in the woollen manufac- 
ture, but which in the ‘olden 
time,’ when the monks of Kirk- 
stall held spiritual sway over this 
part of the valley of the Aire, 
formed the patrimony of the 
barons of Rawdon. In those days 
the woods of Rawdon often re- 
sounded with the din of the chase, 
and the Knight of Rawdon went 
forth with a gay cavalcade in pur- 
suit of the deer. An old poet, 
whose name is now forgotten, has 
left us a picture of those pleasant 
hunting days : 
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‘Bright is the sun, and green is every 
bo 


And eager is the crew, whose noisy mirth 

Rings throughout Rawdon’s woods at 
St. John’s call. 

A hunting feast is marshalled for the 
day : 

Fairfax is there, gay Savile, Vavasour, 

OldFawkes, descended of a generous race, 

And doomed his name to leave for gene- 
rous sons ; 

High Bellasis, of whom the peasants say 

His fathers changed their lands, a wit- 
less deed, 

In the old time ; the Knight of Rawdon 
Hal 


Rawdon de Rawdon, whose still greater 
son, 
A prince mid princes and a knight mid 


ts, 
Shall show such heart to shame an iron 


As Chivalry in her best day had called 
her own.” 

The Hirds were settled upon a 
considerable estate at Rawdon 
from an early part of the sixteenth 
century. Their seat was at a place 
called Buckstone, where there was 
a shelving rock, which at one time 
served as a spot of secret worship 
for the early Puritans of the dis- 
trict. Mr. Richard Hird inherited 
all this property, and was ac- 
counted a wealthy man. He was 
deeply imbued with the commer- 
cial spirit, however ; and when his 
friend Joseph Dawson, the colliery 
owner and preacher, pointed out 
to him the great things that were 
to be done at Low Moor by a 
proper investment of capital and 
skill, he was not slow to espouse 
the project. There is little doubt 
that a large proportion of the 
34,000/7., which was the amount 
of the original purchase-money 
paid by the company to the repre- 
sentatives of Squire Leeds, would 
be furnished by Mr. Hird. Mr. 
Hird had two daughters, the 
eldest of whom became heiress 
of the Rawdon estates, and mar- 
ried in 1795 the Rev. Lamplugh 
Wickham of Low Moor House, 
who, pursuant to the will of his 
father-in-law, assumed the surname 
of Hird on the day of his marriage. 
Mr. Richard Hird’s second daugh- 
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ter was married to Sir Charles Des 
Voeux. 

The Rev. Lamplugh Hird was 
prebendary of York and vicar of 
Paul, in the East Riding, and 
not only attended to his pastoral 
duties, but maintained a close 
connection with the Iron Works. 
He was a magistrate and deputy- 
lieutenant of the West Riding, 
and used to hold magisterial sit- 
tings for the dispensation of jus- 
tice in the Low Moor Chapel 
House. His first wife died in 
1812, and in 1813 he married 
Hannah Frances, the daughter of 
the Rev. Lascelles Sturdy Lascelles, 
by whom he had one daughter. 
By his first wife he had nine 
children, and on his death in 1842 
his family resumed the paternal 
name of Wickham, of which they 
had some reason to be proud; for 
they claimed to be descended in 
direct succession from the ancient 
house of Wykeham, two members 
of which had filled the episcopal 
chair of Winchester—William de 
Wykeham, founder of New Col- 
lege, Oxford, and Winchester 
College, who died in 1404, after 
having held the see for thirty- 
seven years; and William Wick- 
ham, who was successively Bishop 
of Lincoln and Bishop of Win- 
chester, and died in 1595. 

After the death of the Rev. 
Lamplugh Hird, his two sons, 
Mr. Henry Wickham Wickham 
and Mr. Lamplugh Wickham 
Wickham, represented their fa- 
mily in the Low Moor firm, and 
assisted with great tact and energy 
in the carrying forward of the 
commercial undertaking which 
had now grown to such large 
dimensions. The Low Moor firm 
had profited to a remarkable ex- 
tent by the rapid development of 
machinery, and also by the many 
important contracts which they 
entered into from time to time 
for supplying the Government 


with implements of war. The 
latter branch of business, indeed, 
was for many years one of the 
principal features of the Low 
Moor Works; and during the 
Crimean war Messrs. Hird, Daw- 
son, &..Hardy’s furnaces were 
almost solely employed in smelt- 
ing iron for the making of mon- 
ster guns, mortars, and cannon- 
balls. Their gun-model room con- 
tains even to-day numerous speci- 
mens of the gigantic pieces of 
ordnance turned out of the works 
in the Sebastopol days. These 
objects duly commemorate the 
fact that Low Moor iron was 
extensively employed in reducing 
the walls of the Crimean strong- 
hold, and serve also as a reminder 
that since those days the course 
of things has changed somewhat 
at Low Moor, the Government 
having monopolised to a consider- 
able degree the manufacture of 
thedreadenginesofwar. Weldless 
railway tyres, boilers for steam- 
engines, sugar-pans for the West 
Indies, water-pipes, gigantic beams, 
wheels, cylinders, and heavy iron- 
work of all descriptions are now 
made at these works; and the 
more primitive labour of smelting, 
forging, tilting, rolling, slitting 
the precious metal into bars, 
sheets, and rods, is done on a very 
extensive scale. 

Mr. Henry Wickham Wickham 
was drafted into the business in 
early manhood. He was born in 
the year 1800, and received his 
education, first at the Bradford 
Grammar School, and afterwards 
at Oxford. With the view of fit- 
ting himself for the position to 
which he had been taught to look 
forward from his childhood, he 
devoted himself with great as- 
siduity to the study of metallurgy ; 
and on taking his place in the 
counting-house at Low Moor, he 
was found to be quite equal to 
the responsibility that was reposed 














in him, and for many years he 
plodded steadily on and exercised 
a general superintendence over 
the works. In 1833 hs was made 
a West Riding magistrate, and 
showed himself such an able and 
careful administrator, that in 1842 
he was appointed chairman of 
quarter sessions. From that time 
he began to take a prominent part 
in the public affairs of the dis- 
trict, and in 1847 was put in 
nomination, along with his part- 
ner, Mr..Gathorne Hardy (now 
Lord Cranbrook), for the repre- 
sentation of Bradford in Parlia- 
ment ; but both heand Mr. Hardy 
were on that occasion unsuccess- 
ful. When the dissolution of 1852 
took place, however, Mr. Wick- 
ham was again desired to allow 
himself to be brought forward as 
a candidate and consented. The 
other candidates were General 
Thompson and Mr. Robert Milli- 

n. 
the present senior member for 
Bradford, the Right Hon. W. E. 
Forster, was the proposer of 
General Thompson on the nomin- 
ation-day. The contest was a 
very exciting one, and resulted 
in the return of Mr. Milligan and 
Mr. Wickham, the latter having 
@ majority of six votes over 
General Thompson. Mr. Wick- 
ham continued to represent Brad- 
ford until the day of his death, 
which occurred in September 
1867. Mr. Wickham, although 
he failed to make any particular 
mark upon the parliamentary 
history of the country, was never- 
theless a faithful and painstaking 
representative, and won the con- 
fidence and esteem of all parties 
to such an extent that his con- 
stituents remained well satisfied 
with his services during the fifteen 
years that he sat for them. 

Mr, Lamplugh Wickham Wick- 
ham is now the principal manag- 
ing partner of the Low Moor 
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Works, and resides at Chestnut 
Grove, near Tadcaster. For the 
long space of half a century Mr. 
Lamplugh Wickham has been 
actively engaged in connection 
with the works, and much of the 
success which has attended the 
undertaking during that period 
has been due to the ability and 
energy evinced by him. He isa 
magistrate and deputy-lieutenant 
of the West Riding ; and although 
he never attempted to make for 
himself a public career, he has 
been associated with many promi- 
nent public movements, and both 
as a country gentleman and a man 
of business has earnedan honoured 
name. 

But distinguished as the Daw- 
sons, the Hirds, and the Wick- 
hams have been in many ways, it 
has been left to the third family 
of Low Moor partners—the Hardys 
—to command the greatest amount 
of public attention, their connec- 
tion with the bar and the senate 
having in more recent times been 
of such an eminent character as 
to render their names and services 
familiar to the nation generally. 

The John Hardy who was one 
of the original partners in the 
Low Moor Company was the 
grandfather of Lord Cranbrook 
and Sir John Hardy, and practised 
as an attorney in Bradford at the 
time that the iron-works were 
established, and for many years 
afterwards. He was a man of 
great energy of character, and held 
important sway at Low Moor to 
the end of his life. In 1803, 
when the country was in daily 
expectancy of a Bonapartist inva- 
sion, Mr, Hardy organised a cyclo- 
pean regiment of volunteers at 
Low Moor, composed of colliers 
and iron-workers; and had the 
opportunity ever served, there is 
little doubt this band of heavy 
infantry would have made a de- 
cided impression in the field of 
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battle. Accustomed to the sight 
of shot and shell in their daily 
labours, they regarded themselves 
as half soldiers to begin with, and 
there was much reliance placed on 
these stalwart fellows by the in- 
habitants, more especially as they 
had for their colonel such a gallant 
and indomitable gentleman as 
Mr. Hardy. The place where the 
iron regiment used to go through 
their military evolutions still bears 
the name of Soldier Green. It is 
interesting to note also ‘that, al- 
though he was himself engaged 
in an industrial concern which had 
the effect of filling the air in the 
vicinity of the works with clouds 
of black smoke, he was one of the 
persons who in 1793 signed a 
notice to a cotton manufacturer, 
who proposed to erect a steam- 
engine at Bradford, threatening 
him with proceedings if he con- 
tinued with his project and there- 
by created a nuisance. This no- 
tice had the effect of deferring the 
date of the introduction of the 
steam-engine into Bradford for 
fully five years; but Mr. Hardy 
lived to see the dreaded machines 
brought into general use in the 
neighbourhood, and his own firm 
largely engaged in promoting their 
adoption. Mr. Hardy’s practice 
as a solicitor extended with the 
extension of the iron business, 
and for many years prior to his 
death he had a very lucrative 
connection, holding several good 
appointments. 

His eldest son, Mr. John Hardy 
(father of Lord Cranbrook), was 
born in 1773, and was brought 
up to the bar. He succeeded to 
his father’s share in the Low 
Moor Works, and the partnership 
made him an exceedingly wealthy 
man; still he remained faithful 
to the profession in which he had 
been educated, and made himself 
a leading position both at the 
West Riding sessions and at the 





assizes. Mr. Hardy was a fluent 
speaker, fervid and impressive in 
his style, and very tenacious in 
argument. His success as an ad- 
vocate brought him prominently 
into notice, and procured him the 
appointment of Recorder of Leeds, 
a post which he held for twenty- 
seven years. During the greater’ 
part of this period he resided with 
his family in the neighbourhood 
of Leeds; but on relinquishing 
the recordership removed to 
Heath Hall, near Wakefield. 
His abilities as a speaker, and his 
decided viéws on political matters, 
early marked him out as a proper 
aspirant for parliamentary hon- 
ours, and in 1830 he was pre- 
vailed upon to become a candidate 
for the representation of Ponte- 
fract. " Pontefract, however, de- 
clined the proffered alliance ; aad 
in 1832, when, by the passing of 
the Reform Bill, Bradford was 
allowed the privilege of sending 
two members to St. Stephen’s, Mr. 
Hardy presented himself as a can- 
didate for the honour of represent- 
ing his native town. In those days 
the ceremony of nomination was the 
cause of great excitement, and it 
was the custom then and on every 
subsequent occasion, when a Low 
Moor partner had to be proposed 
on the Bradford hustings, for the 
foundrymen and colliers of Low 
Moor to come down in a body to 
exercise their lungs and hold up 
their hands in support of their 
master. This was a matter over 
which the proprietors had no con- 
trol; the men had always great 
admiration for their masters, and 
were not to be deterred from 
showing it at such times as those. 
Mr. Hardy was duly elected on 
the polling-day, in conjunction 
with Mr. Lister, and the old cere- 
mony of ‘ chairing’ the members 
was subsequently proposed to be 
indulged in. - The newly-elected 
members, however, sent their sons © 

















to represent them on this occasion ; 
and Lord Cranbrook will doubt- 
less still retain a lively recollec- 
tion of the horse-play that the 


populace occupied themselves 
with, when the young proxies 
were rudely upset and the chairs 
were broken to pieces. Mr. 
Hardy was reélected—this time 
at the head of the poll—in 1835, 
and on the returning-officer de- 
claring him and his colleague to 
be duly returned, he addressed 
the crowd in words which might 
almost have been delivered by 
his sons, so thoroughly do they 
seem to represent the political 
views of the Hardys of to-day. 
He said if there was a man who 
went to Parliament desirous to 


promote reform, to accelerate the ° 


abolition of abuses, and still 
maintain uninjured the venerable 
institutions of the country, he was 
the man. 
any man to take the pruning-knife 
and lop off the excrescences of the 
good old constitutional tree ; but 
he would not join any man who 
came with spade and pickaxe to 
uproot and level it with the earth. 
In 1837 there was another disso- 
lution, and on presenting himself 
a third time before the electors of 
Bradford he was met with a more 
formidable opposition than pre- 
viously, and suffered defeat. In 
1841, however, he was again a 
candidate, and on the nomination- 
day was escorted from Low Moor 
to Bradford by an immense pro- 
cession, in which bands of music, 
flags, banners, carriages, horses, 
and foundrymen curiously inter- 
mingled. Mr. Hardy was on this 
occasion returned at the head of 
the poll. In 1847 Mr. Hardy 
retired from parliamentary life, 
and at the general election of that 
year his son, Mr. Gathorne Hardy 
(Lord Cranbrook), and his part- 
ner, Mr. Wickham, became can- 
didates ; but the Low Moor -le- 
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ment was doomed to be unsuc- 
cessful, Mr. William Busfield and 
General Thompson being the 
members elected. Mr. Hardy 
senior now betook himself to less 
exciting pursuits, and passed the 
remainder of his days in compara- 
tive seclusion. In 1849 he bought 
the Dunstall Hall estate in Staf- 
fordshire, and resided there until 
his death, which occurred in Sep- 
tember 1855, the year before Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy made his first 
appearance in Parliament. Mr. 
Hardy, who was eighty-two years 
of age when he died, had married 
Isabel, daughter of Mr. Richard 
Gathorne of Kirkby Lonsdale, by 
whom he had a family of twelve 
children, only three of them being 
sons—J ohn Hardy, Charles Hardy, 
and Gathorne Hardy. 

Mr. John Hardy succeeded to 
the Dunstall Hall property, and 
for many years has had a seat in 
the House of Commons. He had 
a baronetcy conferred upon him 
by Lord Beaconsfield in 1876. 
Sir John Hardy is well known at 
the Low Moor Works, in which 
he has always taken a deep in- 
terest, and one of his sons is now 
actively employed as a managing 
partner. 

Mr. Charles Hardy, Mr. John 
Hardy’s second son, was more in- 
timately concerned with the iron 
works than either of his brothers, 
however, the greater part of his 
life having been taken up with 
the business of superintending 
the gigantic establishment. Mr. 
Charles Hardy was born in 1813, 
and in 1837, at the age of twenty- 
four, he took up his abode in the 
neighbourhood of Low Moor, and 
thenceforward devoted himself 
with untiring assiduity to the 
duties of his position. For many 
years his time was almost solely 
occupied with the works ; but he 
was a man of great benevolence 
of spirit, and had a deep reverence 
AA 
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for religious matters. He resided 
at Odsal House during the time 
of his active employment at Low 
Moor, and from thence he pro- 
ceeded every Sunday, no matter 
what the state of the weather or 
how full his house might be of 
visitors, to teach his class in the 
Sunday-school. Nearly all his 
spare time was given to the pro- 
motion ofeducational and religious 
objects, and he gave liberally of 
his wealth in support of the 
charitable and other institutions 
of the district. It was mainly due 
to his efforts that a scheme was 
set on foot for building ten new 
churches in Bradford, to the cost 
of erecting and endowing which 
he was the largest contributor. 
He lived to see seven of the ten 
churches completed. The only 
part he took in the management 
of public affairs was as a magis- 
trate and deputy-lieutenant. He 
was a frequent chairman of quarter 
sessions. Unlike his brothers, 
Lord Cranbrook and Sir John 
Hardy, Mr. Charles Hardy was of 
a remarkably diffident disposition, 
and was never more ill at ease 
than when called upon to speak 
in public. When he did speak, 
however, it was so evident that 
he spoke from the conviction and 
sincerity of his heart, that he was 
always listened to with respect. 
Unostentatious, kind, and consi- 
derate, he was regarded with 
honest affection by the Low Moor 
workpeople, and when he died at 
Chilham Castle, Kent, in 1867, 
the event was much deplored by 
all who had known him. 

We now come to speak of the 
member of the Low Moor firm 
whose name stands most promi- 
nent of all in the public mind,— 
Lord Cranbrook. He was born in 
1814, and was educated at Shrews- 
bury School and Oriel College, 
Oxford, where he took a second- 
class in classics, and graduated 


B.A. in 1836. In 1838 he 
married Jane, daughter of Mr. 
James Orr, of Holywood House, 
County Down. His father des- 
tined him for the law, under the 
impression that his natural abili- 
ties would find more congenial 
occupation in advocacy than in 
dancing attendance upon the fur- 
naces and forges of Low Moor. 
Thus it came about that Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy in a measure 
alienated himself from the cele- 
brated iron-works from which his 
family’s immense wealth had 
chiefly sprung. He paid frequent 
visits to Low Moor, it is true, and 
stayed there occasionally for a 
lengthened period, but he never 
identified himself so thoroughly 
with the management of the es- 
tablishment as did his brothers, 
or as did his father or grand- 
father. It was evident from the 
first that Mr. Gathorne Hardy 
was bent upon a public career. 
He was called to the bar at the 
Inner Temple in 1840, and prac- 
tised for several years. Mean- 
while he paid great attention to 
the course of political events, and 
got into such high favour with 
his party that in 1847, on the 
retirement of his father, he was 
nominated, as has already been 
pointed out, as a candidate for the 
representation of Bradford. On 
that occasion he said, ‘I enter 
thearena of political life unfettered 
by party ties, and with a sincere 
determination to use all my ener- 
gies in the furtherance of national 
and not party objects. Believing 
as I do that under. our present 
constitution civil and religious 
liberty is secured to all, I would, 
while acknowledging the necessity 
of progress, lay no incautious hand 
upon institutions under which 
this vast empire has been consoli- 
dated, and which, though they 
may require modification, ought 
not to be subjected to organic 

















change.’ His proposer described 
him as ‘a man with a heart of 
oak, and a chip of the old block.’ 
From that time, when he was 
defeated, until 1856, Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy made no further attempt 
to get into Parliament, but in 
that year he was elected for 
Leominster, which place he con- 
tinued to represent until 1865. 
On Lord Derby’s accession to 
power in 1858 Mr, Hardy was 
appointed Under-Secretary for the 
Home Department, a post which 
he filled until June 1859, when 
his party went out of office. The 
turning point in Mr. Hardy's 
career was in 1865, when he was 
brought forward in opposition to 
Mr. Gladstone at Oxford Univer- 
sity, and was successful in turning 
out the statesman by whom the 
University had been represented for 
eighteen years. Leominster did Mr. 
Hardy the honour at the same time 
of reélecting him, but he naturally 
chose to sit for the University. 
When the Conservatives assumed 
the reins of office in 1866, Mr. 
Hardy was made President of the 
Poor-Law Board, with a seat in 
the Cabinet, and in May 1867 he 
was appointed to the Home Secre- 
taryship. The more recent events 
in Mr. Gathorne Hardy’s career 
may be very briefly outlined. 
When the Conservatives returned 
to power in 1874 he was appoint- 
ed Secretary for War, and has 
more recently held the post which 
he now fills, that of Secretary of 
State for the Indian Department. 
Last year he was raised to the 
peerage under the title of Viscount 
Cranbrook. Two of his sons, the 
Hon. John Stewart Gathorne- 
Hardy, and the Hon. A. E. 
Gathorne-Hardy, possess seats in 
the House of Commons, the former 
being a representative for Rye, and 
the latter for Canterbury ; and his 
lordship has another son, the Hon. 
Harold Gathorne-Hardy, who is a 
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partner in the Low Moor Works, 
and is actively employed there as 
one of the resident managers. The 
working manager of the establish- 
mentis Mr. W. Nugent Smyth, who 
lives at Royds Hall. It may be 
mentioned also that the Hon. 
Harold Gathorne-Hardy is a West 
Riding magistrate, as is also his 
cousin, Mr. Lawrence Hardy, the 
son of Sir John Hardy, and that 
both gentlemen, in addition to 
giving much time and attention to 
the iron-works, are often to be 
found exercising their magisterial 
functions at the Bradford West 
Riding Court. 

In 1854 the Low MoorCompany 
obtained a considerable accession 
to their undertaking by the pur- 
chase of the neighbouring iron- 
works of Bierley, which had 
existed from about the year 1810, 
having been founded by Mr. 


_Nathaniel Aked, and subsequent- 


ly carried on with great success 
by Mr. Henry Leah, who died in 
1846 possessed of a handsome 
fortune, the whole of which had 
been acquired in carrying on the 
Bierley works. These works are 
within a short distance of Bierley 
Hall, where Dr. Richardson, the 
famous naturalist, lived in the 
early part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and which has since been 
occupied in turn by Miss Currer, 
the present Sir Matthew Wilson, 
Mr. Henry Leah, and others. It was 
in this hall that Miss Currer kept 
her library of 20,000 volumes, 
the printed catalogue of which 
occupied five hundred pages. At 
the Bierley Iron-works, which 
have been greatly extended since 
their absorption into the Low 
Moor system, pig-iron alone is 
manufactured, the ore found on 
the Bierley estate being of the 
same quality as that underlying 
the original Low Moor estate. 
The history of the Low Moor 
Iron-works stretches over a period 





of ninety years, during which 
time, as we have shown, the co- 
lossal establishment has been the 
means of giving princely fortunes 
! to representative after representa- 
3 tive of the three families who 

were the original promoters of the 
undertaking. It is somewhat re- 
markable that the business instincts 
and great natural abilities of the 
founders of these works should 
have been inherited so fully by 
their descendants, and that the 
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partnership should, after all these 
years, still remain confined to the 
members of those families. Low 
Moor will always hold a prominent 
place in the history of the iron 
industries of this country, which 
it has aSsisted so much to develop; 
and linked as it is with so many 
illustrious names, and productive 
as it has been of wealth, Low 
Moor deserves to rank high 
amongst the places where ‘ fortunes 
in business’ have been found. 



























BALLAD OF PAST DELIGHT. 





Wuere are the dreams of the days gone by, 
The hopes of honour, the glancing play 

Of fire-new fancies that filled our sky, 
The songs we sang in the middle May, 
Carol and ballad and roundelay ? 

Where are the garlands our young hands twined 
Life’s but a memory, well-a-way ! 

All else flits past on the wings of the wind. 


Where are the ladies fair and high— 

Marie and Alice and Maud and May, 
And merry Madge with the laughing eye— 

And all the gallants of yesterday 

That found us merry and held us gay? 
Under the mould we must look to find 

Some ; and the others are worn and gray. 
All else flits past on the wings of the wind. 


I know of nothing that lasts, not I, 
Save a heart that is true to its love alway— 
A love that is won with tear and sigh 
And never changes or fades away, 
In a breast that is oftener sad than gay ; 
A tender look and a constant mind— 
These are the only things that stay. 
All else flits past on the wings of the wind. 





ENVOI. 
Prince, I counsel you, never sigh 
For the hopes that the years have left behind. 
Look you have love when you come to die: 
All else flits past on the wings of the wind. 
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HOW I SPENT MY HOLIDAY IN TOWN. 


By W. W. Fern, 
AUTHOR OF ‘HALF HOURS OF BLIND MAN’S HOLIDAY,’ 


—_——o-——. 


RELEASED, but not free ; that is, 
released from the mill, but not 
free to leave town. These are 
conditions commonly arising 
amidst the infinite variety of occu- 
pations which hold prisoner the 
inhabitants of this mighty Baby- 
lon. They were mine, and it 
instantly became a question how 
I should spend my month’s leisure. 
Surely, if a man have a hobby 
(and he is an unhappy being who 
is without one), here is the chance 
for trotting it out and getting a 
rare ride; so it seemed easy to 
answer the query in my case, 
But then my hobby is one which 
is supposed to require for its exer- 
cise open country, with heathery 
commons, mountain sides, or swell- 
ing downs, beetling cliffs and 
rocky shores, leafy groves, cool 
lakes, sparkling rivers, or tumbling 
seas ; in short, a lovely landscape 
in some shape is considered indis- 
pensable for my animal, whose 
name is ‘ Sketching from Nature,’ 
and therefore the question what I 
could do with my time, shut up 
in London, still might seem diffi- 
cult to answer. Not a bit of it! 
Why should I not go in for some 
London landscape? Painters go 
abroad and ransack foreign towns 
and cities for picturesque material ; 
why should [ not go to London 
in the artist’s sense of the expres- 
sion, and see if I could not, amidst 
its queer unlovely slums, its 


broad open sweeps of river-banks, 
with the barges and shipping, its 
crowded thoroughfares, streets, 
lanes, alleys, quiet old inns of 
court and law, its unremembered 
squares, its parks and gardens, 
with all the varied combinations 





-not been? 


of chimney-tops, roofs, angles, 
arches, towers, and spires, find 
sufficient of the picturesque to 
yield a subject or two that would 
compensate for the sketches I love 
to make when out on my usual 
rural holiday trip. Not that the 
idea was new, but it was new to 
me. Hosts of artists had been to 
London before me, but again, 
what of that? Where have the 
ubiquitous brethren of the brush 
Yes; but how about 
sitting down to sketch in London? 
how about the discomfort, con- 
fusion, botheration, and scrimmage 


inseparable from such a proceed- 


ing? Why, doubtless, it would be 
possible to find a quiet corner or 
window where, free from molesta- 
tion, one might sit and revel in 
the glorious effects which the veil 
of smoke ever rising from the 
myriad chimneys, and mingling 
with the cloud and sunshine, is 
perpetually throwing over the 
wilderness of brick and mortar. 
If such a retreat could be found, 
then, by the cunning of art, this 
agent, in itself so unpleasant, could 
be turned to the best account and 
be made to hide such of the ugly 
details as might mar the picture, 
and, by a clever disposition of 
atmospheric effects, help to en- 
hance the value of each beauty. 
Pondering the question, I sud- 
denly bethought me ofa certain 
top room in the house of a friend, 
whence a remarkable view of 
roofs, chimneys, and distance, in- 
cluding the Westminster clock- 
tower and the Crystal Palace, was 
to be had. Ambitious, like all 
amateurs, not flinching from the 
most mighty subjects that none 


' 
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less than a Turner could deal 
with, I settled that this was what 
I would ‘go for.’ Besides, the 
notion was original, I thought ; 
I could remember no London 
landscape composed of a fore- 
ground of roofs, as an Irishman 
might say, and painted from the 
roof level. It was an Asmodeus- 
like idea, and my enthusiasm rose 
at it; I too would ‘ take the roofs 
off after my own fashion. 

The friend was away, like the 
rest of the world, with his family 
at the seaside, but the housekeeper 
knew me,. and by noon of the 
second day’s leisure I had got to 
work on the quaint subject. 

The precise locality matters not, 
but the house was in the corner ofa 
West-end square, and there being 
no exit from that corner the resi- 
dences joined each other at right 
angles, so that the windows of 
each commanded those of each 
for some distance, an inconvenient 
architectural arrangement, but, as 
it turned out, one to which I am 
deeply indebted. 

Sitting in the attic then, which 
had been converted into a snug 
little den, and with the sash 
thrown up, I was soon revelling 
in the marvellous prospect. But 
somebow by degrees I found my- 
self ‘ mooning’ over it rather than 
working at it. It was so wonder- 
ful, that far-stretching wilderness, 
that desert of tiles and slates, and 
the thoughts that it induced were 
so many and so weird that the 
pencil frequently remained idle in 
my hands for ten minutes at a 
time. What tragedy, comedy, 
romance, what strange scenes of 
life, were there not going on 
beneath those roofs even at the 
moment I sat gazing over them! 
I began picturing the possibilities 
vividly, and felt more Asmodeus- 
like than ever. 

It was a quiet square, at least 
in this corner ; there was little or 


no traffic either foot or carriage, 
owing to “its peculiar position. 
Nearly every house was shut up ; 
fashionable London was at its 
dullest and sultriest. The sun 
beat fiercely upon pavement, wall, 
and roof; the dusty smoke-dried 
trees and shrubs in the square 
garden drooped languidly under 
the still fierce heat. Few people 
were moving, few even were visi- 
ble. Here and there, at a window 
high up, a man in his shirt-sleeves 
or a servant-girl lolled out; but 
in a house three doors off from 
where I was, and at the opposite 
angle, I discovered metal more 
attractive than any I had ever 
beheld before. On the third floor, 
that is two below my level, so that 
if 1 chose I could look straight 
into the room, there sat reading at 
the open window—well, it was 
there that I first saw her—the 
woman who has been the light 
and joy of my life, which being 
the case I may be pardoned if I 
say but little of the way she im- 
pressed me from the moment 
when our eyes met, and even less 
about her appearance. What she 
was like and what I felt must be 
inferred from the simple state- 
ment that I, a cool and heart- 
whole man of five-and-thirty, who 
had seen something of life, fell 
desperately in love with her at 
first sight. The window-sill was 
full of flowers which she, fairest 
of them all, busied herseif with 
from time to time as she looked 
up from her book, whilst some- 
times at her knee, and sometimes 
scampering about the room, was 
a jolly little boy of three or four. 
In the background I discerned 
a nursery maid with a still younger 
child in her lap. What was the 
relationship in this family picture? 
The beautiful reader was not the 
mother; I felt certain of that 
after very little speculation. No; 
though not in her first youth, 














there was something about her 
which convinced me.of this. The 
deep mourning garb of the whole 
party, perhaps, seemed to suggest 
aclue. Was she not bestowing 
merely a mother’s care upon her 
sister’s children? But after all, 
what business was it of mine? I 
had perched myself in this eyrie 
to make a sketch, and not to pry 
into my neighbours’ affairs. Let 
me go on with my work, then ; 
and so on with it I went after a 
fashion all through the rest of the 
day, and the next, and the next, 
pretending to draw the inter- 
minably varying roofs and chim- 
ney-stacks, and failing miserably. 
What had come tome? My hand 
seemed to have lost the little 
cunning it once possessed, and 
yet for a week and more, day by 
day, from noon till late into the 
summer twilight, did I perse- 
veringly pursue my futile purpose, 
—for futile it was, and no wonder! 
That picture of which the flower- 
decked window was the frame 
had rendered it entirely impossible 
for me to think of any other, so 
finally I gave myself up to the 
contemplation of it, as it was pre- 
sented daily to my view. 

Of course I learned something 
about the inhabitants of the house, 
but what I learned is of no con- 
sequence ; they were people quite 
out of my sphere, and I had 
little chance of getting an intro- 
duction. Besides, the widower 
master (for my original surinise 
was correct) was abroad, and the 
whole of the house was shut 
up except that third floor, re- 
tained for nurseries. She never 
went out in the middle of the day, 
it was too hot; but nearly every 
evening, when the children were 
gone to bed, she strolled away for 
an hour or so to the neighbouring 

By a curious coincidence 
this always happened about the 
time I was, as I called it, knock- 
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ing off work, save the mark! 
Did she notice this coincidence ? 
That is nobody’s business but 
mine, and I refuse to entertain 
the question. 

About the tenth morning of my 
studentship of London landscape, 
the painters began to take posses- 
sion of the house. An enormous 
ladder reaching from pavement to 
roof was planted all but in front 
of ‘my lady’s bower,’ and I 
could see during the day that pre- 
parations were being made for a 
departure: she too was going out 
of town; going with the children 
and nurse no doubt to the seaside. 
Life looked a dreary blank as I 
arrived at this conclusion; my 
heart sank within me. However, 
as twilight came on, at the usual 
hour she went for her walk; but 
I in my despair had not the 
energy to quit my observatory. 
What did it signify now what I 
did? So I sat like an abject 
imbecile, drearily gazing through 
the stifling, airless, murky gloam- 
ing across my desert of roofs ; sat 
there until the illuminated face of 
the clock in the Westminster 
tower shone like the rising full 
moon. Big Ben had just boomed 
out ten, when I was aroused from 
the state of miserable torpor into 
which I had fallen by observing 
another bright light flash out 
upon the darkness. It rose and 
fell fitfully, not as coming from a 
candle, but from a fire ; yet who 
would want a fire on a night like 
this in a nursery? for her sitting- 
room was the nursery, and the 
light was there! At its bright- 
est it showed me that no one was 
in the apartment, and, after a 
minute’s watching, it was evident 
the fire was not in the grate. A 
horrible suspicion dawned, and 
presently ripened into conviction ; 
the back room, which opened by a 
door into the front, was on fire— 
it was there the children slept. 
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To rush into the street to give the 
alarm was only a natural impulse, 
but think of my dismay after 
blundering in the dark down the 
five flights of stairs to find that 
the street door would not open ! 
To call for the housekeeper was 
again only another natural im- 
pulse; but the wretched old 
woman answered not. Supposing 
1 had left at my usual time, she 
had gone out, locked the door, and 
taken the key. Every room was 
locked up too above the basement 
except my den, and her attic even 
with it. After battering help- 
lessly with my fists against the 
street door for a minute, and 
shouting in the hope of attracting 
the attention of some passer-by, I 
flew up-stairs again as fast as the 
darkness would let me. One look 
at the burning room showed that 
the fire was getting firm hold, and 
the utter absence of life in the 
houses and square showed that it 
had not yet been discovered, de- 
spite a thin wreath of smoke that 
was creeping out of the partly 
opened window. Not an instant 
was to be lost, if those two poor 
children were to be saved from 
suffocation, for I could see that 
dense fumes were curling and 
swirling about the chamber ! 
Without hesitation I got on to 
the parapet hallooing loudly, and 
began making my way towards 
the angle of the rvofs ; but it was 
ticklish work, the ledge was nar- 
row, and though pretty strong in 
the head and a good climber, I 
dared not look below; besides, 
this house was a story higher than 
those on the other side, and directly 
in the corner there was a drop of 
some eight or ten feet from one 
roof to the other. Still on my 
hands and knees I managed at 
last to reach the corner and some- 
how got down to the lower level. 
Here. there were fewer obstacles 
to contend with, and I got ove: the 
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two intervening roofs easily. My 
purpose had been to try and get 
into the house by the usual trap- 
door on the roof; but there was 
now so little light left in the sky 
that for,a long while I could not 
find it, and when I did, it too was 
securely fastened. What was to 
be done? Scrambling back to 
the parapet I came upon the top 
of the painter’s ladder, which: I 
had forgotten in the darkness. 
Then remembering that it stood 
in front of the window my impulse 
was to get upon it and descend. 
My continual shouting had begun 
to collect by this time a knot of 
people in front of the house idly 
gaping upwards, for doubtless the 
mere light in the room as seen 
from the street hardly raised any 
suspicion; it was only the com- 
manding position of my observa- 
tory that had enabled me to divine 
its cause. Hurriedly I explained 
to the crowd what was the matter. 

‘Knock at the door,’ I cried ; 
‘pull the bell, raise an alarm, or 
life will be lost.’ 

‘ There is no one at home,’ was 
the shout in reply, ‘the house is 
shut up.’ 

‘Knock again and again,’ I 
continued ; ‘send some one up the 
ladder.’ 

‘We can’t,’ was the reply, ‘ we 
can’t loose the plank tied against 
it here.’ 

‘Then I must get down it,’ I 
answered, and down it I began to 
go cautiously. 

Now I am in front of the win- 
dow, and by aid of the glare can 
see straight into the further room, 
in spite of the smoke. The sash 
is a light French one, opening 
inwards and slightly ajar, and a 
little iron balcony holds the flow- 
ers ; but between it and me there 
is a gap of nearly three feet. I 
cannot, dare not, make a spring 
for it. I must go up again until 


the slant of the ladder brings me 
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over the balcony, then I can drop 
into it. Ah, but will it bear my 
weight? The risk is frightful ; 
but I don’t stop to think. In 
another moment I am hanging by 
both hands from the inner side of 
the ladder, just above the flowers, 
I shudder, but let go my hold, 
and with a tremendous crash, and 
throwing myself forward as I 
alight on the balcony, fall head- 
long into the room. 

I feel I have hurt and cut my- 
self with the broken glass, but I 
scramble to my feet, only immedi- 
ately to fall again half stifled with 
the smoke. But close to the floor 
I can breathe better. Crawling 
rapidly on towards the door of 
the back room, I can see the cur- 
tains there are in flames. The 
cry of a child catches my ear, and 
presently under a table I discover 
the little boy in his nightdress. 
Dragging him with me, I grope 
about until 1 come upon a further 
door. Raising myself for one 
instant I open it, and the smoke 
and sparks pour out in volumes 
upon the landing as I gain it. 
But there is the younger child 
doubtless still in its little crib. 
Leaving go of my first charge I 
again fall upon my hands and 
knees, and reénter the room. 
That is the worst business of all, 
for the draught caused by the 
open door has fanned the flames 
terrifically. I am nearly over- 
powered, but by great good luck 
I soon get hold of what I feel 
sure are the legs of the cot. I 
raise my arm up over the edge of 
it, and my hand comes in contact 
with the warm soft body of the 
second child. To drag this one 
out is only the work of another 
moment, and more than half suf- 
focated I crawl away and regain 
the door and the landing. Then, 
snatching up the little boy from 
the corner where I had placed him, 
I find my way, God knows how, 
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down the staircase with my two 
charges. All this takes much longer 
to accomplish than it does to re- 
cord, but by the time I finally 
reach the hall, the firemen have 
arrived, and are battering in the 
street door with their hatchets. 
I see two of them enter and come 
towards me. Then I am done for, 
I suppose, for a great giddiness 
seizes me, and I do not know what 
happened next. 


After such a sensational episode 
any detailed account of the end 
of my ‘holiday in town’ must 
fall rather flat. Let me not at- 
tempt to give it then; what the 
ultimate and happy climax to it 
was, must, like the rest of one’s 
private affairs, be inferred. All 
that concerns the reader lies in a 
nutshell. Knowing that her mis- 
tress would be out that night 
later than usual, the nurse, join- 
ing company with the only other 
servant, together with my friend's 
housekeeper, the three went forth 
on their own devices, locking up 
their respective houses, as is some- 
times the playful habit of such 
retainers. 

The fire was soon extinguished ; 
but not before it had done a vast 
amount of damage ; how it origin- 
ated is not quite certain, but we 
suppose that little Ernest, who is 
a sad young turk, got out of bed 
and upset the night-light, and then 
in terror crawled under the table, 
where I found him nearly choked. 
His sleeping little sister was quite 
senseless for an hour and more 
after she was rescued, and the 
experts in such matters declared 
that another few minutes in those 
suffocating fumes: would have put 
both children beyond mortal aid. 

However this may be, de- 
servedly or not, I got the credit 
of being their preserver, and in 
the course of time asked for my 
reward, and got that also. 





SUSSEX DOWNS AND VILLAGES. 





I propose, right trusty and entire- 
ly beloved reader, to say certain 
things concerning the downs and 
villages of Sussex. I may at least 
claim to write with some fulness 
of love and experience in the 
matter. For many a mile, on 
various occasions, have I traversed 
those downs; on many a summer 
day I have threaded the shady 
lanes, and passed over the broad 
meadows, and visited the quiet 
little villages that nestle in their 
combes, or fringe these coasts, or 
lie amid the woodlands. I would 
advise the jaded Londoner, as he 
rushes off to Brighton, to stop on 
his road, and refresh both mind 
and body amid these noble hills 
and quiet resting-places. Often 
in my wanderings I have met the 
Brightonian, whether resident or 
visitor, on horseback or afoot, 
wandering in this unconventional 
rustic region, joyfully exchanging 
the monotonous beach and league- 
long line of terraces for the sweet 
simplicity of as true an Arcadia 
as may be found in rural England. 
I think of the wits and worthies 
who have delighted in these land- 
scapes and seascapes. Honest old 
Cobbett jogs by on his horse, 
making his shrewd observations 
on man and beast. Bright-eyed 
Shelley amuses himself on the 
biggest Sussex hills, or wanders 
forth, a very Alastor, breathing 
the ‘spirit of solitude.’ The grave, 
patient, tender White, from his 
own Selborne, comes forth year 
after year, and thinks that in the 
subalpine conformation of the 
downs we have the true lines of 
the highest Swiss beauty. Learned 
Southey walks the heights till the 


. 


gloom of evening wraps him round, 
and descends to the village where 
his son-in-law was rector. The 
Baroness Bunsen writes: ‘I hada 
very home feeling in seeing the 
little Sussex hills, the whole 
country) little waves, as you re- 
member, with deep narrow dells ; 
and the hedgerows promised me 
the sight of primroses in the 
spring. Dr. Mantell made his 
great geological discoveries in 
these regions, once full of tropic 
forests and the vastest fauna and 
flora of primeval ages. The reader 
is of course acquainted with the 
rough general configuration of the 
county—the line of seacoast, the 
fringe of fields and uplands, the 
range of downs, and the broad 
expanse of weald stretching on- 
wards to the distant hills. The 
downs extend some seventy miles 
from Beachy Head into Hamp- 
shire, with their green sheep- 
walks, chalky cliffs, the thin, elas- 
tic, but withal rich thymy herb- 
age, the circular ponds, the iso- 
lated clumps of trees, the hundreds 
ofshepherds and the hundred thou- 
sands ofsheep. ‘In their sweet un- 
dulations,’ says the late Mark An- 
thony Lower, the enthusiastic 
antiquary whose labours have 
shed a flood of illustration over 
Sussex archeology, ‘there are 
continually changing curves and 
indents, which, vary as they may— 
from the precipitous valley, down 
which a confident horseman would 
scarcely urge his coursers, to the 
gentle declivity where the most 
delicate lady (in imitation of the 
fairies which of old haunted it) 
might dance—are always lines of 
beauty, such as we confidently 





























believe have nowhere else an ex- 
istence, except perhaps in some 
graceful island group in the Pa- 
cific.’ 

Sussex forcibly recalls the 
description which Thucydides 
gives of Attica—the men of the 
plain, the men of the hills, and 
the men of the seaboard. The 
downs run as a natural barrier 
from east to west. People on 
either side good-humouredly talk 
of their Cisalpine or Ultramon- 
tane brethren. The downs as 
you approach from the north 
have a finer appearance than from 
the seaboard, with their vast 
shadowy combes and steep escarp- 
ments. In this paper, as it will be 
convenient to assign some lines of 
limitation, I shall almost entirely 
deal with West Sussex, exhorting 
my readers, however, when staying 
at such convenient places as Tun- 
bridge Wells, Hastings, and East- 
bourne, carefully to work up all 
the localities within their reach. 
In speaking of the downs, Beachy 
Head is a very convenient fe7- 
minus ad quem or terminus a quo. 
It has a wonderful combination 
of natural and historical associa- 
tions. This imposing headland, 
the beloved of artists, the shrine 
of tourists, though by no means 
the highest ‘point, is the most fa- 
mous and most striking. Beachy 
Head, the extreme end of the 
downs, is the favourite resort from 
Eastbourne, which, on the whole, 
is the favourite summer watering- 
place of the Sussex coast, Brighton 
always excepted. Why it should 
be called Beachy Head is an open 
question, as there is no more 
beach here than anywhere else 
along the coast, if so much. A 
great deal might be said about 
Beachy Head, at the beginning or 
the end of a discussion on the 
downs. Close under the head- 


land there is a curious cavern, 
where two chambers were once 
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excavated by a worthy parson, 
partly for a philanthropic purpose, 
and partly that he might escape 
the stormy rhetoric of his cara 
sposa. In stormy weather he 
used to go here with his lantern, 
and hang out a warning light to 
vessels, and have a place of refuge 
in case they were shipwrecked. 
This was a great contrast to his 
unworthy parishioners, the wreck- 
ers of the coast. On one occasion 
the parson saved a dozen lives 
from a Dutch vessel; but on 
another occasion a vessel was 
wrecked by thrusting its prow in- 
to one of his excavated chambers, 
called the Parson’s Nose. The 
headland has a dreadful name for 
shipwrecks and for battles. The 
samphire grows abundantly, and 
most welcome it has been to many 
a shipwrecked mariner, telling 
him that at last he has climbed 
above high-water mark. The sea- 
board of Sussex of late years has 
become famous for what is called 
shore-shooting. All the wildfowl 
of the coast seem to congregate on 
Beachy Head. It is curious that 
an immense number of the birds 
of the downs and of the sea dash 
themselves against the Brighton 
lamps. As the downs retire in- 
land, the wildfowl desert them, 
and are succeeded by gentler 
broods, such as the wheatear—the 
English ortolan—which, at the 
proper season, may be largely 
purchased in the Brighton shops. 

It is a wonderful relief when 
you are staying at Brighton to get 
away from the crowds and the 
glare to the downs and the cliffs. 
How prettily Fanny Kemble 
describes it in one of her letters ! 
‘I walked and‘ran along the edge 
of the cliffs, gazing and pondering 
and enjoying the solemn sound 
and the brilliant sight, and the 
nervous excitement of a slight 
sense of fear as I peeped over at 
the depths below me.... The tide 
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had not yet come in, but its usual 
height when up was indicated, 
first by a delicate waving fringe 
of seaweed like very bright green 
moss, and then, nearer in shore, 
by an incrustation of chalk wash- 
ed from the cliffs, which formed a 
deep embossed silver embroidery 
along the coast as far as eye 
could see. ‘The sunshine was 
dazzling, and its light on the de- 
tached masses of milky chalk 
which lay far beneath us made 
them appear semi - transparent, 
like fragments of alabaster or cor- 
nelian....1 think a fight with 
smugglers up that steep staircase 
at night, with a heavy sea rolling 
and roaring close under it, would 
be glorious! When I reached the 
top my father said it was time to 
go home; so we returned. The 
Parade was crowded like Hyde 
Park in the midst of the season ; 
and when once I was out of the 
crowd, and could look down upon 
it from our windows as it pro- 
menaded up and down, I never 
saw anything gayer: carriages of 
every description—most of them 
open—cavalcades of ladies and 
gentlemen riding to and fro, 
throngs of smart bonnets and fine 
dresses ; and beyond all this the 
high tide, with one broad crimson 
path across it thrown by the sun, 
looking as if it led into some 
enchanted world beyorid the 
waters.’ 

There is one portion of the 
Sussex downs and villages with 
which the Brighton people are 
particularly well acquainted. I 
mean of course the Devil's Dyke 
and the villages lying beneath, 
especially Poynings, with its 
square embattled tower rising 
amid thick foliage. There is no 
road near Brighton more frequented 
than that which goes from the 
town to the Dyke. In the hunt- 
ing season it is a great place for 
the meets. In the summer months 
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there is often a regular stream of 
carriages and horsemen to the 
Dyke. Water is very scarce here, 
having to be brought from a great 
distance. The view is magnifi- 
cent, extenging for good eyes on 
a clear day to Windsor Castle 
and the Isle of Wight, over some 
dozen counties. The Brighton 
doctors are very fond of prescrib- 
ing a ride on the downs to their 
patients. The pure exhilarating 
mountain air is the very best of 
tonics. Now in this village of 
Poynings there lives a clergyman 
of poetic mind, a grandson of Lord 
Chancellor Erskine, who has cele- 
brated the Dyke and his own 
romantic village. I was highly 
interested by reading a ms. letter 
of Sir Walter Scott greatly prais- 
ing Mr. Holland’s youthful Muse. 
He commemorates both church 
and Dyke in descriptive sonnets, 
one of which may be here quoted: 
‘Mount of the verdant brow and sunlit 
smile, 
O’erlooking, on one hand, the distant 
weald, 
And, on the other, Ocean's burnished 
shield 
By numerous banks embossed ; with pile 
to pile 
Of kindred downs long-linked in wavy 


file, 
Engirding hamlet, wood, demesne, and 
field ! 
Such varied charms thy diverse pro- 
spects yield, 
The toil-worn traveller’s languor to be- 


guile. 
Nor less the joy of those who from be- 
low 


Gaze towards thy summit, swept by 
venturous cars, 
And trace the cloud-rack mirrored in 
the glow, 
Or scan at eve thy coronal of stars, 
Thus, height magnetic, long as ‘Time en- 


dure, 
The champaign’s boast, the haven's cy- 
nosure!’ 
Much of the beauty of Poynings 
is to be found in the gardens of 
the rectory, a romantic dell, a 
mimic waterfall, and dense masses 
of foliage. It is pleasant after a 
hot day’s work to rest within the 
shadow, and listen to ‘ myriads 
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of rivulets hurrying through the 
lawns, and murmuring of innu- 
merable bees,’ albeit Mr. Tenny- 
son’s ‘ myriads of rivulets’ always 
struck me as involving a poetic 
license. The church may be re- 
garded asa kind of cathedral of 
the downs. It is a cool spacious 
church, cruciform, and the square 
central tower is one of the land- 
marks of the weald. It has been 
in some measure restored, but re- 
quires still more; and the Crown, 
which, in default of heirs, now 
possesses the ancient manor of the 
Barons de Poynings, has promised 
to do its part. The Poynings 
title is one of the many borne by 
the Dukes of Northumberland. 
The castellated mansion was burnt 
down a century and a half ago ; 
and still two ancient yews, 

* Robed in sombre green, 
Stern vigil hold o’er Peynings’ prostrate 

towers 


And quaint dim courts immersed in orchard 
bowers.’ 


At Poynings you are far away 
from the railways—‘ Thanks be,’ 
as the Wesleyan Cornish say. 
You can nowhere see a train or 
hear a whistle. Now, instead of 
going over that well-worn road to 
Brighton, let me indicate the road 
I took to rejoin the line, and so 
be in the middle of everything. 
It takes us by fine old parks and 
‘places.’ Notice in the lanes, what 
you now see very seldom in Eng- 
land, the patient oxen drawing 
their heavy burdens. The miry 
lanes of the weald of Sussex were 
once the very worst in the whole 
of England, and in the winter 
season they have not lost their 
claim to that high distinction. 
You return through Newtimber, 
through well-timbered lanes which 
form a natural leafy cluster. The 
sound of a stream, hid away in 
dense foliage, is heard. The old 
Place is encircled by a moat, which 
in one part spreads out into lake- 





like dimensions. A ‘private road’ 
conducts the wanderer into Danny 
Park. It is called ‘ private,’ but 
one of the oldest inhabitants 
assured me that the right of way 
has been always contested. As, 
however, the road is rather of that 
kind which runs from a place 
nobody comes from to a place to 
which nobody ever goes, it is 
obvious that the question is hard- 
ly worth litigation. There is a 
right of way through Danny 
Park, which is a delightful ram- 
ble, leaving the fine old mansion 
on the left. It is worth your 
while to go half a mile out of 
your way to see the very inter- 
esting old village of Hurstpier- 
point, and its fine church, mainly 
due to the munificence of the 
Borrer family, which almost alone 
of the Sussex county churches is 
open to all comers all day long. 
Hassock’s Gate is the nearest 
station here; or you might skirt 
Clayton Priory, with some pic- 
turesque peeps at St. John’s 
Common, and come out at Bur- 
gess Hill, which has a ‘spick- 
span new station’ for a locality 
which might almost be called a 
spick-span new town—a strong 
contrast to the quiet old-world 
down villages, and which has the 
solitary tall chimney, connected 
with pottery works, which is to 
be found in all Sussex. 

But we have further wanderings 
in the combe villages. One of 
these is appropriately called Com- 
ber. The population is about 
seventy. It lies in a deep hollow, 
in the heart of the mighty hills, 
and all around it is a thick en- 
vironment of trees. The little 
villages in the combes and hollows 
of the downs are all quaint, pictu- 
resque, and interesting. Just let 
me note a few which I have ex- 
plored more or less. There is 
Pyecombe—the combe as usual 
denotes the valley—which includes 
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Wolstenbury, the highest or high- 
est but one of the downs. A very 
primitive place is Pyecombe. I 
met a worthy individual, who 
had lived all her life there, and 
had never been to the Devil’s 
Dyke, two miles off. There was 
an English settler who lived three 
miles from the Falls of Niagara, 
and came home from America 
without once seeing them. Wol- 
stonbury Down will show you 
what a down can be. You have 
to descend the escarped side by 
ladderlike steps cut out of the 
chalk. Let me here gratefully 
commemorate a certain little grove 
which I found near Wolstonbury 
in this parish of Pyecombe. Here 
I conducted a happy picnic-party 
one hot day. As a rule the 
downs are perfectly treeless, and 
you cannot have a picnic unshel- 
tered from the burning sun. If 
you can only combine shelter with 
the fresh air and immense views, 
then you have things in perfec- 
tion. This is what I had near 
Wolstonbury Beacon—for beacon- 
fires have often been lighted on 
the summit of this down—and in 
Pyecombe parish. For a similar 
combination you must go some 
dozen miles off to Chanctonbury 
Ring, which is still more famous, 
and the great resort of the Worth- 
ing people. Now it is a curious 
fact that this Pyecombe, though 
it stands so high and has a chalky 
soil, used to suffer dreadfully from 
the plague, and has also suffered 
from cholera. There was a cer- 
tain Mr. Hollingdale, who once 
had a farm, and now has a monu- 
ment in the parish, who had an 
undisguised aversion to the plague. 
He excavated a cave for himself a 
mile off, where he took up his 
abode; but returning home too 
soon he caught the infection, and 
died, There is a fearful myste- 
rious story connected with the 
slopes of the southern downs, 


which is centred at Pyecombe. 
Some gentlemen returning home 
about one o’clock in the morning 
from a shooting-party at Newtim- 
ber—it must have been from a 
dinner after the shooting-party— 
came upoh-the dead body of a 
man whom they knew. It was a 
spot on the road running up into 
the downs, a spot where the road 
has a strong rise in it. The body 
was that of a Brighton brewer, 
who some weeks before had re- 
ceived an anonymous letter warn- 
ing him that there was an inten- 
tion to rob him the next time 
that he took his business journey 
to Horsham. His return journey 
to Brighton was traced from one 
toll-bar to another, and the gate- 
keepers, knowing his hours, were 
expecting him. He had passed 
Terry's Crossgate about three miles 
from Henfield, and would be due 
at the lonely Dale’s Gate, three 
miles beyond, shortly afterwards. 
He was found killed and robbed on 
a road skirting a field ominously 
called ‘Deadways Field.” An 
inquest was held at the Plough 
Inn, Pyecombe ; but the murderer 
was never discovered. Curiously 
enough, seven years after, the 
dead man's watch was found in a 
neighbouring pond. There are 
crue) tragedies associated with 
some of the loveliest localities, 
It would be possible to draw 
up a formidable list of Sussex 
murderers, although it should be 
said in fairness that most other 
counties make a still larger show. 
Sussex was famous for its smug- 
glers. In fact smuggling was a 
recognised branch of industry. 
I have heard of the best people 
in the county who had made a 
reputable fortune through smug- 
gling. About twenty years ago 
a Sussex author, speaking of 
Sussex smuggling, says, ‘ It would 
be improper to enter into any 
details which might involve the 
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character of those still alive.’ 
Their old caves and retreats are 
still pointed out. Under the 
arch that is supposed to separate 
Hastings from St. Leonards there 
was once something very like a 
regular battle between the king’s 
men and the smugglers. A great 
deal of false glamour has been 
shed by painters and novelists on 
the subject of smuggling. The 
Sussex smugglers were often a ter- 
rible crew, shrinking from nothing 
in their lawless pursuits. They 
sometimes became pirates and 
murderers. The Hawkhurst gang 
was especially infamous. Hawk- 
hurst is in Kent; but the chief 
members of the gang were Sussex 
men. They seized on a Custom- 
house officer who had borne wit- 
ness against them, flogged him to 
death, and buried him in a hole 
on the downs. Mr. Sargent, the 
uncle of two young ladies who 
became the wives of Bishop Wil- 
berforce and Cardinal Manning, 
was shot by a pondside near 
Midhurst. The other day, taking 
a walk near Chichester, I came 
to what is called ‘The Murderer’s 
Stile’ A soldier, intending to 
shoot an officer, slew a stranger 
who was carelessly lounging at a 
stile in the lonely lane. 

Thus the trail of the serpent is 
over the softest, most pastoral, 
and sweetest scenery in old Eng- 
land. Only I exempt the stalwart 
simple-minded Sussex shepherds 
from complicity in this evil. They 
correspond simply and admirably 
to the downs and the weald, as 
truly Arcadian in their way as 
the Westmoreland statesmen or 
the shepherds of the Yorkshire 
wolds and glens. Such a book as 
Mr. Fleet’s Glimpses of our Ances- 
tors brings clearly before us the 
Sussex countryfolk, and especially 
the shepherd race. Very little 
variety was there in their mono- 
tonous life. A  sheep-shearing 


would bea great occasion, although 
there are not many shepherds who 
can shear. The shearers would 
form regular companies, and have 
matches against one another. 
Forty or fifty thousand sheep 
have been known to be ‘ washed’ 
at a time. The birds form the 
greatest excitement in a shepherd’s 
life. He could earn almost as 
much as his regular wages by 
catching wheatears, only he often 
found that the hawks had been 
before him and done great harm. 
The shepherd was cunning in the 
matter of plovers’ eggs. He could 
sometimes snare a hare, and much 
oftener a rabbit. The bustard lin- 
gers longest on these Sussex downs. 

Let us look at one or two 
more of the villages inhabit- 
ed by this race of simple folk. 
Chanctonbury Ring, with its coro- 
nal of trees, belongs to the down 
parish of Washington. The scen- 
ery in this parish is extremely 
fine. In 1866 one of the rustics 
had the good fortune to turn upa 
vessel containing three thousand 
pennies, which must have lain in 
the ground ever since the battle of 
Hastings. They got among the 
villagers, and half a pint of coins 
would be sold for a quart of beer. 
Ditchling is the highest of the 
downs. In fine weather you may 
see the Isle of Wight and the 
Surrey hills. In this down vil- 
lage there was a Jew pedlar mur- 
dered, and his murderer was gib- 
beted here. On this down, as 
on various others, there are found 
the remains of a Roman camp. 
The parish extends five miles into 
the weald. A Jew pedlar was 
gibbeted in this parish, who went 
into a public-house and murdered 
the innkeeper, his wife, and his 
servant. It will be observed that 
the parishes on the north of the 
downs have narrow bases, and 
expand like the ribs of a fan. 
The object was that the church, 
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parsonage, and squire’s mansion 
should have the shelter of the 
downs, and should be near one 
another for mutual aid and com- 
fort. Findon is a very lovely 
‘down parish.’ It has an unusual 
amount of underwood, furze, and 
juniper. Very near is Cissbury, 
with its famous earthworks. In 
fact the Romans seized all the 
heights for their earthworks, but 

bably enough the Britons had 
used them in the same way before. 
All this scenery reminds me of 
Aaron Hill’s quaint phrase, ‘ wild- 
ly noble and irregularly amiable.’ 
Firle is another of these Sussex 
down villages. It is called West 
Firle, but it is a matter of pleas- 
ing conjecture where any East 
Firle may happen to be. Pretty 
nearly the whole parish belongs to 
Lord Gage, and it is a peculiarly 
neat-looking village. Among some 
good pictures is one of a certain 
Dame Penelope Darcy, who had 
three lovers at once, who used to 
quarrel a great deal over her. She 
is reported to have pacified them 
by declaring that if they would 
only be patient she would marry 
them all in their turns, which she 
accordingly did. But I must 
guard myself against the pleasing 
subjects of the manor - houses 
and palaces of Sussex, which 
might well furnish room for a 
separate article. 

Let me now say something of 
some secluded Sussex villages 
which I have lately visited, partly 
to revive old impressions or gain 
fresh ones, and partly having the 
friendly readers of this article in 
my mind’seye. It will only be an 
act of courtesy if we make the 
capital of the county our starting 
point, the cathedral city of Chi- 
chester. I do not discuss the 
local lions, such as they are, nor 
yet the lovely villages in the 
north, east, and west, nor yet the 
park and racecourse of Goodwood, 


familiar enough to the thousands 
of Londoners who once a year 
make an immigration into Chi- 
chester, and turn the quiet little 
place topsy-turvy, almost fright- 
ening the Dean and Chapter out 
of their ‘propriety. Let us go 
to Boshani, if only for the reason 
that no one ever goes there, except 
one or two sensible artists. 
Murray, who is particularly strong 
on the subject of Bosham, deters 
visitors by saying that the ride 
cannot be recommended on the 
score of beauty or interest. To 
my mind every high-road is dull, 
but one is not obliged to go by 
the high-road. I went along a 
lovely meadow path, and then 
through Mr. Baring’s oak wood, 
and so through broad leafy lanes 
upon Bosham. 

To archeologists the church is 
one of the most important in 
Sussex; but the place itself was 
to me as interesting as the church. 
The sea runs inland, forming a 
natural harbour of broad lake-like 
appearance. On the shore is a 
simple unsophisticated little fish- 
ing village. It is sometimes said 
that every available site for a 
watering-place in Sussex has been 
seized by the builders, and the 
whole coast is fringed by villas 
for lodgings. But here there are 
a simple fisher-folk, treading their 
even path from year to year, on 
weekday occupying their business 
in the great waters, and on Sun- 
day going to their ancient famous 
church, beneath the dense masses 
of foliage, or proceeding up the 
avenue, which is so often a 
pleasing feature in the churches 
of this county. So lake-like is 
the harbour that one of the chief 
landed proprietors wanted to build 
a mole across it to reclaim part as 
land; but the attempt failed, 
which is hardly to be regretted. 
There is some shipbuilding in 
the harbour, but not of much size, 

















as the bar only draws some thir- 
teen feet of water. The fisher- 
men do not go so far as their 
Brighton brethren, who will be 
off to the Cornwall coast for pil- 
chards, and on the eastern coast 
for herring fisheries. By the way, 
let it be said for the Brighton 
fishermen that they form the 
most genuine remains of ancient 
Brighthelmstone: a little liable, 
perhaps, to be spoilt by visitors, 
but still daring, industrious, and 
courageous, and affording a re- 
markable contrast to fashionable 
modern growths of every kind. 
These Bosham fishermen generally 
ply their fishing in mid-Channel 
or on the opposite coast of France. 
Sometimes they go ashore and 
fraternise with their Gallic neigh- 
bours, or may bring home ribbons 
and wimes that may be innocent 
of paying tribute to her Majesty. 
Near the harbour are two fresh~ 
water meres, which give good 
fishing in summer and good 
skating in winter. The shadowed 
path runs between the mere and 
the mill-stream, and brings you 
right in front of the famous ve- 
nerable church, which is situated 
close to the shore of the creek or 
inlet known as Bosham Harbour. 
The erudite reader will hardly 
need to be reminded of the his- 
torical importance of this sheet of 
water. It was from Bosham Har- 
bour that King Harold sailed on 
that ill-omened visit to William 
Duke of Normandy, which is im- 
mortalised in the pages of the late 
Lord Lyttonand Mr. Freeman. He 
is represented with hawk on wrist 
entering the church, before sailing, 
to perform his devotions. The 
church is represented on the fa- 
mous Bayeaux tapestry, and the 
very first picture of that tapestry 
represents ‘ Harold and his Knights 
riding towards Bosham.’ 

It is said that Bishop Wilfred 
of York, in the time of the Vener- 
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able Bede, came down to the Sus- 
sex shore, and found at Bosham, 
encircled by woods and by the 
sea, a small religious house, which 
seemed a religious fortress in the 
midst of Saxon heatheness. This 
probably formed part of a college 
with some prebendal churches 
attached. Much of the present 
church is undoubtedly Saxon, 
and perhaps some of it is Roman. 
The chancel-arch and the tower 
are the joy and pride of Sussex 
archeologists. There was always 
a tradition that King Canute’s 
daughter died here when visiting 
Earl Godwin, who had a castle in 
this place. This tradition had 
the usual lot of being discredited. 
But in 1865 the present vicar, 
Mr. Mitchell, discovered a stone 
coffin in a vault, containing the 
remains of a child about eight 
years old. Careful drawings of 
it have been made. We ought 
especially to remember the bells 
of Bosham, as famous in their 
way as the bells of Bottreaux. It 
is said that the Danes carried off 
the bells ; but a storm arose ere 
the vessels were half-way down 
the creek, and the weight of the 
bells sank them in the water. 
There have been visionary people 
even at Bosham, who have ima- 
gined that in the evening breeze 
they have heard the tollings of 
the bells beneath the waters. I 
will only here mention that ifthe 
tourist will keep westward along 
the coast, he will come to the 
last village of Sussex, Westbourn, 
where there are also an arm of the 
sea,afine church, and a fine avenue 
of yew-trees. 

Midhurst will be a place full 
of special interest to many, owing 
to its associations with Mr. Cob- 
den. In the recent Life of Sir 
Joshua Walmesley there are 
several of Cobden’s letters from 
Midhurst. ‘I am leading the life 
of a hermit here, entirely out of 
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the world, without any compa- 
nions or acquaintances beyond my 
own family circle. We are in a 
thriving way ; the children are as 
wild as young lambs in April... 
The two little pigs have duly 
reached us, and promise to be a 
good addition to our Sussex stock. 
Many thanks for them ... We are 
rusticating in this quiet nook, to 
which I confess I become more 
and more attached—a proof, I sup- 
pose, of one’s declining energies.’ 
But he is still capable of bursting 
out into a little invective, as 
when he writes, ‘That old des- 
perado, Palmerston, is cheered on 
in his mad career by his turtle-fed 
audiences.’ Many tourists go to 
Lavington to see the last home of 
honest Cobden. 

Cowdray, near Midhurst, is 
eminently worth visiting. It is 
in the leafiest and most secluded 
part of Sussex. ‘Sir,’ said Dr. 
Johnson, when he visited Cow- 
dray from Brighton, ‘I should 
like to stay here twenty-four hours. 
We see how our ancestors lived.’ 
Queen Elizabeth came here in one 
of her progresses. The Sunday 
breakfast on that occasion includ- 
ed, inter alia, three oxen and one 
hundred and forty geese. The 
tourist will not fail to notice the 
wonderful contrast between the 
downs and the weald—the bare 
simplicity of the downs, where, as 
Johnson said, you could not find 
a tree to hang yourself on, and 
the wealth of woods in the weald. 
The combination of the two is 
admirable, and the summer tourist 
is able to realise the legend be- 
neath Poussin’s famous picture, 
* Et ego in Arcadia.’ 

Here let me trace out another 
very pleasant expedition. Wego 
to Haywards Heath, almost the 
centre of the county, and a very 
convenient railway centre. Pro- 
perly speaking, we are in the 
parish of St. Wilfred, St. Wilfred 
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‘being the great Sussex saint. A 


pleasant walk takes us to the 
pleasant village of Lindfield. You 
will notice the spacious common 
and the large ponds; the presence 
of so many makes up for the 
scanty riverage. It is the picture 
of a quiet Sussex village. There 
are some exquisite archeological 
bits in the neighbourhood. From 
Lindfield some delightful expedi- 
tions may be mapped out. You 
might go on to Horstead Keynes, 
rich in the literary associations of 
good Archbishop Leighton, who 
spent the last years of his life 
here, and the Rev. Giles Moore, 
who is the best of some half-dozen 
Sussex diarists, who have made 
up a quaint delicious literature of 
their.own. Or you may go on to 
West Hoathley, where another and 
the quaintest of all the diarists 
lived. In any case, we go on past 
Pax Hill. I should here mention 
that there is a very interesting 
paper on Pax Hill and its neigh- 
bourhood in the eleventh volume 
of the Sussex Archeological Col- 
lections. Pax Hill, Mr. Sturdy’s 
place, is now one of the most im- 
posing houses in the country, and 
has received considerable addi- 
tions since this paper was written. 
It marks a point in the history of 
Elizabethan household architec- 
ture, when, law and land being 
settled, the fortress character was 
abandoned, and the grand old 
Elizabethan mansion, with its 
vast hall and immense kitchens, 
became established. A great deal 
has been said about the fare of 
old days, romancists of the cheer- 
ful school representing the land 
as overflowing with milk and 
honey, while the archeologists 
contend that our forefathers had 
no fresh meat for more than half 
the year, but were compelled to 
have their beef and mutton salted 
like our present pork and bacon. 
But the English country house of 














the old days, such as Pax Hill, 
had three great sources of feeding, 
which, at the present time, are 
almost disregarded, but which, as 
the resources of an increasing 
population beeome more severely 
taxed, might be advantageously 
revived. The country gentleman 
used to have his stews or fish- 
ponds, If he had not the fish 
of the deep sea to offer, he had 
tench, eels, and carp, which can 
be made into appetising dishes. 
He had his warrens, which gave 
himan unlimited supply of rabbits ; 
and at the present day I have met 
people who have made little for- 
tunes out of rabbit-warrens. Then 
he had his dovecot, or colum- 
barium, which in Sussex was 
looked on as a great supply of 
food ofa most agreeable character. 
The dovecot at Lewes had no 
less than 2500 cells for pigeons. 
The first inhabitants of Pax Hill 
were the great Sussex family of 
the Wilsons, from which comes 
the family of Sir Thomas Maryon 
Wilson, owning the delightful old 
country house of Old Charlton. 
The Wilson family were estab- 
lished in Yorkshire in the thir- 
teenth century, and one of them, 
while still a layman, was made 
Dean of Durham. Pax Hill, I 
should say, is charmingly placed, 
and the noble interior has some of 
the finest carving in the county. 

Our tourist will probably go on 
to Ardingley. In this and several 
other Sussex villages he may see 
one of the most important social 
and educational organisations. 
This is the corporation of the 
schools and societies of St. Mary 
and St. Nicholas, Lancing. Amid 
the secluded leafiness of Ardingley 
there rises a mass of school-build- 
ings known as St. Saviour’s, which 
will shortly give accommodation 
to one thousand boys. It is in- 
tended for the sons of poor gentle- 
men small farmers, mechanics, 
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and others of small means. The 
charge is only fifteen guineas a 
year for board and education. At 
Lancing there is a public school 
which may successfully vie with 
most of the great public schools. 


At Hurstpierpoint, which we 
visited just now, but at some dis- 
tance from the village, is St. 
John’s School, with the appear- 
ance of an Oxford or Cambridge 
college. Murray wisely recom- 
mends the tourist to see St. 
John’s. The chapel is magnifi- 
cent; and the whole building of 
the Gothic of Edward ITL’s time. 
It would be possible to mention 
some half-dozen institutions 
which are affiliated to the Lancing 
corporation. It is not too much 
to say that there is a regular net- 
work of these schools all over the 
county of Sussex. The education 
is precisely that of the great pub- 
lic schools, with that degree of 
religious earnestness thrown in 
which has marked Eton since the 
days of Bishop Selwyn. In these 
high-priced days of education, 
such instruction would be abso- 
lutely unattainable, unless very 
large sums had been raised for 
building and starting the schools. 
There are some sporadic schools 
of the kind in other parts of the 
country, but Sussex is their home 
and peculiar domain. 

Lastly, if one might take up 
another class of villages, I would 
mention the forest villages. For- 
merly Sussex was one huge forest, 
at least beneath the downs, and 
there are still large stretches of 
genuine forest, such as are not 
often to be seen in England. 
Continuing our joyrney from Ard- 
ingley, we turn aside to Rock- 
hurst, where amid a perfect wil- 
derness we meet with an extra- 
ordinary group of rocks—not two 
or three, as most guide-books say, 
but some thirty or forty alto- 
gether. It is well worth a journey 
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from London to examine these 
vast rocks. The most curious 
stone of all is one called ‘Big 
upon Little,’ very like the Logan 
Rock in Cornwall, and not of in- 
ferior interest. The scenery of 
all this sandstone district is very 
well deserving of study. It is 
like the best part of the scenery 
around Tunbridge Wells. Worth 
Forest is part of that great Andres- 
wood which once covered all Sus- 
sex north of the downs, the name 
most probably signifying ‘the 
uninhabited region.’ The tourist 
should make for Worth church, 
the centre of this fine woodland 
district, and on his way he 
had better get a glance at Sir 
Curtis Lawson’s fine place at 
Rowfant. The exquisitely sylvan 
appearance of Worth church, with 
myriad trees dotted over the broad 
country, many of them oaks of a 
thousand years, is very charming. 
But the ecclesiologist knows that 
he is at one of the most interesting 
spots in England. It is said to 
be the only perfect specimen ex- 
tant of the ground-plan of an 
Anglo-Saxon church—cruciform, 
with nave, transepts, chancel, and 
circular apse; the huge square- 
cut stones cemented with rubble, 
the stringcourse of stones carried 
all round the walls at half their 
height, bandings supposed to be 
imitated from the early wooden 
churches of the primeval forest. 
The church is perhaps the work 
of some Saxon earl, who, while 
hunting the forest for the ‘ wild 
deer,’ also raised a house of prayer, 
where he and his huntsmen might 
worship God in the solitude of 
the woods. 

Going eastward, we see the vast 
panorama of Ashdown Forest 
from the nobly-placed town of East 
Grinstead. Brambletye House— 
the station is Forest Row —is 
a place which is well known to 
the novel-readers of the last genera- 
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tion as being the title of Horace 
Smith’s novel, one of the many 
novels based on the adventures of 
Charles II. and his return to 
England. Itis by no means a bad 
novel of its kind, but there is 
extremely little local colour about 
it, hardly as much as Mr. Harrison 
Ainsworth’s parallel story of Oving- 
dean. All that Horace Smith practi- 
cally tells us is,‘ Brambletye House 
stands upon the extreme borders 
of Ashdown Forest, in the county 
of Sussex. It came into the pos- 
session of the Comptons towards 
the beginning of the seventeenth 
century ; and from the arms of that 
family impaling those of Spencer 
still remaining over the principal 
entrance, with the date 1631 ina 
lozenge, it is conjectured that the 
old moated edifice which had 
hitherto formed the residence of 
the proprietors was abandoned in 
the reign of James I. by Sir Henry 
Compton, who built the extensive 
and solid baronial mansion com- 
monly known by the name of 
Brambletye House. This massive 
structure is now a mass of ivy- 
covered ruins, though two cen- 
turies have not elapsed since its 
first stone was laid ; while the 
venerated moated house in the 
vicinity remains in probably little 
worse condition than when it was 
deserted by Sir Henry.’ In As- 
hurst Forest there isadeep secluded 
dell, in which dwell some few 
dozen folks seven miles away from 
any church. Nothing in the 
course of this expedition pleased 
me so much as Sackville College, a 
foundation slenderly endowed, but 
a living memorial of past ages, 
and with all the quaint details 
faithfully preserved. The main 
modern feature is the chapel, a per- 
fect little gem in its way, by Butter- 
field. The foundation maintains a 
warden, five brethren, and eleven 
sisters. I was informed that the 
brethren and sisters got only four- 











teen pounds a year, and the war- 
den a double allowance both of 
rooms and money—two rooms and 
twenty-eight pounds. He, how- 
ever, is supposed to have the use 
of the fine old rooms called the 
Dorset Lodgings. In chapel and 
dining-hall, in old device, you are 
implored to ‘pray for the Lord 
Dorset, his ladie and his posterity.’ 
Mason Neale, writer and transla- 
tor of hymns, gave the name of 
Sackville College a wide currency ; 
and I was sorry not to find any 
memorial of him in the college 
which he served so faithfully and 
loved so much. 

If we take the western forest 
villages, we cross to the other side 
of the London and Brighton Rail- 
way. Three Bridges is a well- 
known station. Once the river 
Mole was crossed here by three 
wooden bridges, which are now 
consolidated into a single strong 
bridge. The district called Til- 
gate Forest comes between Worth 
Forest and St. Leonards Forest. 
You should see Slaugham, where 
there are the ruins of a great house 
which once owned lands ‘ from 
Southwark to the sea.’ We have 
here one of the biggest of the big 
Sussex ponds. St. Leonards 
Forest, extending over 11,000 
acres, has still some consider- 
able remains. Once it abounded 
in ‘ wild boar, deer, grouse, hares, 
and other venerie.’ The great 
lords who farmed the woodless 
downs also claimed a share in the 
wooded weald. The two Sussex 


streams, the Arun and Adur, have 
their chief springs in the forest. 
Most of the timber was burned 
down for the ironworks ; but there 
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are some 15,000 trees in the 
avenue called Mike Miles’ Race. 
The lagoons called ‘ hammer-ponds’ 
belonged to the ironworks. The 
best way of getting at the forest 
is from Horsham, a very pleasant 
head-quarters for summer excur- 
sions. 

I trust, benevolent reader, that 
I have given you some of my own 
enthusiasm for this gracious and 
beautiful county. Ihave in my 
time travelled hundreds of miles 
that have not at all been better 
worth investigating. And this 
scenery lies at the very door of 
the Londoner. It will, indeed, 
take him less time to go from Lon- 
don to the heart of Sussex than 
from one part of London to another. 
London has its own pleasant 
breathing-spaces, rich with lawn 
and flowers and timber, and its 
environmentof greater beauty than 
any other European capital can 
boast. Pleasant also it is to run 
down to one or other of the Sussex 
watering-places, such as Brighton 
and Hastings. But it is possible, 
at a brief notice and within a 
brief while, to attain a still more 
thorough and invigorating change. 
It may involvesome honest trudge, 
and may involve simpler fare and 
earlier hours than is our wont. 
But such journeys as I have 
indicated will bring us back to the 
simplest, most primitive rural 
life, will deepen our acquaintance 
with Nature, with unaltered forms 
of down and forest ; and in many 
a byway, many a cottage and 
stately home, serve to bring us 
back in a measure to the England 
of the Stuarts, the Tudors, and 
the Plantagenets. F. A, 











TABLE D’HOTE AND ECARTE. 
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Aveust is invariably the gayest 
month of the season at Spa; and 
in 18—, notwithstanding, or, as 
some moralists would have it, on 
account of, the recent suppression 
of the trente et quarante and 
roulette, the general aspect of that 
enchanting little watering- place 
was, if anything, livelier and more 
brilliant than usual. Every avail- 
able corner in the different hotels 
was occupied ; while the owners 
of private apartments vegetated 
contentedly in garrets and out- 
houses, their principal topic of 
conversation among themselves 
being the relative importance of 
their respective lodgers, whose 
names and qualifications were 
duly chronicled in that estimable 
journal Za Saison de Spa. Ina 
word, from the fashionable locality 
of the Place Royale down to the 
tortuous and ill-paved streets of le 
Vieux Spa, every house or room 
proprietor was laying by a snug 
provision for the ensuing winter. 
Not a cigale was to be seen ; all 
were fourmis. 

Naturally, a large proportion of 
the guests at the various tables 
@héte were English, and in this 
respect no hostelry was more 
extensively patronised than that 
presided over by the worthy Herr 
Miiller, the Hétel d’Orange. We 
will take advantage of the second 
bell, rung in the courtyard by a 
tall thin Oberkellner (for in this 
establishment the waiters are 
chiefly Teutons), to introduce the 
reader into the long but somewhat 
narrow dining-room, where most 
of the regular customers are al- 
ready assembled ; the new-comers 
being successively installed in 
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their appointed seats by the afore- 
mentioned functionary. One of 
these, an important personage in 
our sketch, requires no physiogno- 
mist to indicate his nationality ; 
a more complete specimen of the 
untravelled Briton could not well 
be imagined ; and it is evident, 
from his imperfect comprehension 
of the polyglot phrases under 
cover of which the Oberkellner 
marshals him to his chair, and 
from the uneasy shyness with 
which he looks round the table 
as he unfolds his napkin, that he 
has some inward misgivings as to 
his being the right man in the 
right place. Immediately oppo- 
site him are a Spanish trio, hus- 
band, wife, and daughter, the 
former intently studying the wine- 
list, the two latter jabbering away 
with a guttural shrillness painfully 
suggestive ofa bagpipe. The seats 
adjoining them are occupied by 
two antiquated dames, each armed 
with a ponderous eyeglass, and 
both absorbed in a critical inspec- 
tion of the bill of fare. Near the 
head of the table sits enthroned a 
stout female of undoubted Israelite 
origin, her puffy features enlivened 
by astereotyped grin; she is flank- 
edon eitherside by alanky damsel, 
decorated with Spa-wood brooch 
and earrings from the Rue Royale, 
and an enormous chignon. 
Slightly disheartened by the 
prospect before him, Mr. Algernon 
Jones, rentier (for as such he has 
described himself in the book at 
the porter’s lodge), directs his 
attention to his right-hand neigh- 
bour, a showy yellow-haired lassie 
ofeight-and-twenty or thereabouts, 
attired in a pea-green silk dress, 




















with a train, the extent of which 
is a perpetual grievance to the 
passing waiters, Awed rather 
than encouraged by this imposing 
apparition, and quailing beneath 
the concentrated stare of the old 
ladies opposite, who by this time 
have finished their soup, and, 
pending the arrival of the fish, are 
pleasantly engaged in taking down 
the stranger's points, he feebly 
glances at the two vacant chairs 
on his left hand, wonders why 
they are turned up, and is sud- 
denly recalled to every-day life by 
the advent of a napkin-carrier, 
bearing in one hand a dish of 
haddocks, and in the other sundry 
hard and yellow potatoes appar- 
ently indigenous to Spa. Scarcely, 
however, has he had time .to 
ascertain that the haddocks might 
have been fresher and the vegeta- 
bles less indigestible, when the 
chair nearest his own is rapidly 
tilted down, the folds of some 
airy fabric brush softly against 
his arm, and he is conscious, 
like Leporello, of an odor di fe- 
mina, 

Iam afraid that whatever pains 
Herr Miiller’s chef may have that 
day expended on the five-o’clock 
repast were but imperfectly ap- 
preciated by Mr. Jones, and that 
the salmon patties, nay even the 
superb buisson d’écrevisses, were 
successively disposed of by the 
insensible Englishman with an in- 
difference that would have horrified 
Brillat-Savarin and driven Grimod 
de la Reyniére into fits. But par- 
don him, ye erudite ‘classics of the 
table:’ he was young, and conse- 
quently aneophyte in gastronomy ; 
nor—if further justification be need- 
ed—was his fair neighbour exactly 
the person to be passed over unno- 
ticed by a susceptible enthusiast of 
two-and-twenty. Shewasa blonde 
of about thirty years of age, ad- 
mirably proportioned, with a pro- 
fusion of light-brown hair, and 
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dark-blue eyes, which were ren- 
dered still more expressive by a 
slight, very slight, artistic pen- 
cilling at each extremity; her 
dress was simple, but combining 
the nicest taste with the most 
becoming harmony of colour; 
every separate item, from her 
closely - fitting Swedish gloves 
down to her delicate brodequins, 
betokening not merely the French- 
woman but the Parisienne, which 
indeed she was. Paying but 
scant attention to the stony glare 
of the two antediluvian eyeglass- 
holders, and none at all to the 
undisguised admiration of the 
Hidalgo opposite, she occasionally 
conversed in a low tone with her 
companion on the left, a young 
man apparently some three or 
four years her junior, scrupulously 
attired in the English fashion, 
but whose well-waxed moustache, 
sallow complexion, and: listless 
blasé air proclaimed him an un- 
doubted importation from the 
Boulevard de Gand. 

Our friend Algernon meanwhile 
was in the severith heaven. Once 
or twice in the course of dinner 
he had essayed, in the best French 
he could muster, an appropriate 
observation to his attractive neigh- 
bour respecting the delights of 
Spa (of which, by the way, as he 
had only arrived by the half-past 
four-o’clock train, his experience 
was perforce limited) ; and though 
it is uncertain whether his re- 
marks were understood or even 
listened to, yet, as they were re- 
warded by a display of the whitest 
of teeth and the sweetest of smiles, 
he at least had no cause to com- 
plain. All things, however, have 
an end, and a tadle-d’hdte repast, 
long though it be, is no exception 
to the general rule. Before her 
Spanish vis-d-vis had exhausted 
his second bottle of Moselle, and 
while his womankind were still 
hard at work on unripe pears and 
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fossil-like biscuits, the lady whose 
appearance had excited so much 
commotion quietly rose from her 
seat, and, with a gentle inclination 
of her head towards Algernon, 
left the room, together with her 
companion. 

‘ Awfully pretty woman !’ soli- 
loquised Mr. Jones half an hour 
later, as he sat sipping his coffee 
and smoking a cigarette in the 
garden behind the hotel ; ‘ wonder 
who she is? Hope she will come 
again to-morrow.’ 


It may not be amiss here to 
inform our readers that the young 
gentleman, as yet imperfectly in- 
troduced to their notice, was the 
only son of Silas Jones, Esq., 
head of the well-known and opu- 
lent firm of Jones & Spoonbill, 
colonial merchants ; and that his 
presence at Spa was simply prefa- 
tory to an intended sojourn at 
Frankfort, where, under the 
auspices of his father’s correspon- 
dents, Messrs. Sauerkraut & 
Wurst, he was to be initiated in 
the mysteries of German book- 
keeping, previous to his reception 
as a junior partner in the paternal 
house of business. On the prin- 
ciple, however, that all roads lead 
to Rome, Master Algernon can 
hardly be blamed if he chose the 
longest, more particularly as an 
opportune legacy of a few hun- 
dred pounds from a deceased aunt 
had enabled him to begin his 
journey satisfactorily ballasted 
with a nest-egg, for the use or 
abuse of which he considered 
himself accountable to nobody. 
What, then, was more natural 
than that he should desire to see 
all that was to be seen on his 
way ; and that, instead of exhibit- 
ing any undue impatience to make 
the acquaintance of Messrs. 
Sauerkraut & Wurst, he should 
have quietly transferred himself 
and effects from the main line at 


Pepinster to the branch line con- 
ducting to Spa? 


Although, after a week or two, 
the ordinary existence at this 
agreeable summer resort is apt to 
verge on the monotonous, yet for 
the first few days the visitor has 
plenty to do in exploring the 
environs of the ‘happy valley.’ 
Algernon, therefore, what with 
strolling along the Rue Royale, 
inspecting the specimens of wood- 
painting in the different shop- 
windows, tasting the Pouhon 
water, and finally making the 
circuit of the remoter springs in 
a diminutive basket-carriage drawn 
by two hardy little ‘ bidets,’ con- 
trived on the following day to 
while away the intervening hours 
destined to elapse before, the five- 
o’clock bell should once more 
gratify him with a sight of his 
charmer. That blissful moment, 
however, at length arrived, and he 
found himself seated for the second 
time beside the fascinating French- 
woman, who, accompanied by her 
attendant cavalier, and, if possible, 
more irresistibly dressed than on 
the preceding afternoon, sailed 
into the room at the very moment 
when her youthful admirer was in 
the act of dissecting a sole au vin 
blanc. 

It must not be thought that 
Mr. Jones had previously omitted 
to ascertain the name and position 
in society of his captivating neigh- 
bour ; by a judicious questioning 
of the Oberkellner he had learnt 
that she was described in the 
Saison de Spa as Madame la 
Baronne du Pré-Fleuri ; that she 
occupied apartments in the town ; 
and that the gentleman who sat 
next her was supposed to be her 
cousin. Thus enlightened, after 
ransacking his memory in the vain 
hope of recalling some pretty 
phrase expressive of his delight at 
her condescending to honour the 























table dhéte with her presence, 
he blurted out certain indistinct 
sounds, among which the word 
‘j'espére’ alone was audible. 

‘ Je les aime mieux en branches,’ 
coolly replied the Baronne, who 
thought he was alluding to the 
pointes @asperges which had just 
been handed round, and who was 
herself at that moment eyeing 
with intense amusement a white- 
cravated notary from Verviers 
eating peas with his knife at the 
farther end of the table. This 
unexpected answer puzzled our 
hero not a little ; but he speedily 
returned to the charge, and by 
dint of superhuman efforts suc- 
ceeded in making himself as agree- 
able to the fair lady as their 
mutual ignorance of each other's 
language would allow; and the 
ice being thus gradually broken, 
was graciously invited at the 
close of dinner to accompany her- 
self and cousin to the restaurant 
Baas-Cogez, at the entrance of the 
Sept Heures promenade, for the 
purpose of taking coffee. As they 
emerged into the courtyard of the 
hotel, Madame la Baronne, turn- 
ing to the young Frenchman, 

*Vicomte,’ said she, ‘let me 
present you to Monsieur—’ 

‘Jones, suggested Algernon, 
with a polite bow. 

‘ Monsieur Jones,—my cousin, 
the Vicomte Pons de Caradoc. 
The Vicomte,’ she added, ‘has 
been often in London, and is 
acquainted with English.’ 

*O yase,’ assented the gentleman 
alluded to; ‘I spik him perfect- 
ably well.’ 

* Bravo!’ exclaimed the en- 
chanted Jones, now quite at his 
ease, as the trio sallied forth into 
the street, and a few minutes later 
were comfortably seated in the 
immediate vicinity of the kiosque, 
where M. Guillaume’s musicians 
were straggling in one after 
another, and tuning their instru- 
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ments preparatory to commencing 
Meyerbeer’s overture to Struensee. 


Time generally slips away rapid- 
ly enough, as long as its fleeting 
hours bring with them agreeable 
sensations and varied pleasures. 
A week had elapsed since the 
above-mentioned evening, and, in 
spite of more than one admonitory 
missive from Lothbury, Algernon 
was still at Spa, enjoying himself 
to his heart’s content, and as heed- 
less of the future as Hannibal at 
Capua. His acquaintance with 
the Baronne and her cousin had 
ripened into something very like 
intimacy, and not a day passed 
without some fresh excursion 
being planned, some hitherto un- 
visited site in the neighbourhood 
explored. Franchimont, the cas- 
cade of Coo, the picturesque village 
of Theux, had each in its turn 
been resorted to and admired; 
the restaurants of the Géronstére 
and the Barisart had been fre- 
quently laid under contribution ; 
and on the occasion of the races 
at the Sauveniére the toilette of 
La Baronne du Pré-Fleuri had 
achieved, according to the local 
journals, one of the most brilliant 
triumphs of that memorable day. 
Moreover, Mr. Jones felt himself 
thoroughly at home with his new 
friends ; a diligent and unremitting 
study of the classical beauties of 
La Fille de Madame Angot at the 
theatre had, as he conceived, 
greatly improved his French, and 
enabled him in some degree to 
appreciate the liveliness and sans- 
géne which characterised the cosy 
little suppers organised after each 
performance in Madame’s charm- 
ing apartment overlooking the 
Place Royale. There the Vicomte 
would discourse on the delights of 
Paris life, and relate anecdote after 
anecdote, the point of which his 
uncivilised hearer was often at a 
loss to discover ; there also the 
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Baronne would enlarge on the 
splendour and historical traditions 
of her chateau in Brittany, to 
which, we may be sure, she gave 
Mr. Jones a pressing invitation. 
Her manner, too, had become 
cordial in the extreme ; the young 
Englishman was now clearly re- 
garded by her as ‘l’ami de la 
maison,’ and he even fancied (as 
far as his innate timidity would 
permit him to harbour so ecstatic 
a thought) that she was not wholly 
indifferent to his very evident 
admiration. In any case, what- 
ever may have been the lady’s 
sentiments, there is no doubt that 
the future colonial merchant was 
hard hit, and that the object of 
his adoration was perfectly aware 
of the fact. 

It was after one of these social 
réunions, while our hero and M. 
de Caradoc were indulging in a 
final cigar on the Place Royale, 
that the Vicomte incidentally 
asked Algernon if he had ever 
been to the casino; and on the 
latter's reply in the negative, pro- 
posed strolling in that evening to 
see what it was like. 

‘Why, it’s not a ball- night, 
surely ? said Mr. Jones. 

* No, no ball,’ replied the other; 
‘ but ze play-room is open—écarté, 
you know.’ 

‘ Ecarty ! exclaimed the ingenu- 
ous youth. ‘I was reckoned rather 
a dab at that.’ 

‘ Vot is dab? inquired the puz- 
zled Vicomte. 

‘I mean I was rather a good 
hand at it.’ 

‘Ah, I see; ven you ave good 
hand you vin: dat is good joke. 
Vot you say, yase or no? 

‘I’m agreeable,’ said Algernon. 
‘Let us see if we can’t take the 
shine out of these fellows.’ 

‘ All right, said the Vicomte ; 
and in they went. 


Those who remember the an- 


cient Redoute, formerly the head- 
quarters of the bank superintended 
by M. Davelouis, will have little 
difficulty in recognising the locality 
of the present casino. It is, in 
fact, precisely the same building 
under a different name; minus, 
however, the boards of green 
cloth which until within the last 
few years constituted its chief 
attraction. Ballroom, reading- 
room, and cardroom are accessible 
on payment of a trifling entry ; 
and it was towards the latter sec- 
tion of the establishment that our 
friends, after depositing the sum 
of one franc each with the janitor, 
directed their steps. On the even- 
ing in question the salle de jeu 
was but thinly peopled, some half 
a dozen bystanders at most sur- 
rounding a table, at which a game 
of écarté was going on. A few 
louis on either side were the only 
stakes visible, and behind each 
player stood one or more of his 
backers, ready to counsel him in 
case of necessity. As the Vicomte 
and Algernon entered, the dealer, 
who had already scored four, and 
who was no other than the Spani- 
ard of the table d’héte, turned up 
the king ; whereupon his adversary 
instantly vacated his seat, and the 
stakes vanished as if by magic 
into the pockets of the winning 
punters. No new player appear- 
ing to oppose the conqueror, the 
latter looked round impatiently, 
and his eyes met those of our 
hero. 

‘Why,’ exclaimed Algernon, 
‘that’s the man who drank such 
a lot of Moselle! I say, Punch 
Carrydog’ (his nearest approach to 
Pons de Caradoc), ‘I’ve half a 
mind to have a shy!’ 

‘Shy ! returned the Vicomte ; 
‘ nevair be shy, but go sit down, 
and I give you advices.’ 

So Mr. Jones sat down opposite 
the Spaniard, and placed a hundred- 
franc note as his individual venture 
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onthecorner of the table appropriat- 
ed to the stakes ; his companion 
added another on his own account, 
and both were instantly covered 
by their opponent and the only 
other remaining spectator present. 
At the conclusion of the first deal 
Algernon just managed to score 
the odd trick; his second essay 
was not so fortunate, his vis--vis 
marking the king and the volte. 
It was now the Englishman’s turn 
to deal ; and a glance at his own 
hand showing him that he held 
the king and two small trumps, 
he, in spite of the Vicomte’s 
urgent remonstrances, boldly re- 
fused his adversary’s application 
for more cards, and requested him 
to play. Leading the queen of 
hearts, to which our hero’s knave 
fell, the Spaniard followed it up 
with the ace of the same suit, 
which Algernon trumped ; and after 
playing his king, had the mortifi- 
cation of finding the queen and 
ten of trumps arrayed against him, 
and of witnessing the immediate 
appropriation of the stakes by the 
winning party. 

‘Nevair mind,’ whispered M. 
de Caradoc.; ‘I take your place, 
and ve get zem back, nevair fear.’ 

Hardly, however, had he sat 
down when, to the amazement of 
Mr. Jones, who had been engaged 
in extracting another note from 
his porte-monnaie, the Spaniard, 
after one penetrating glance at his 
new opponent, rose from his chair 
and walked away, accompanied 
by his backer. 

The Vicomte’s sallow face grew, 
if possible, a shade paler than 
usual, and his hands twitched 
nervously ; but recovering himself 
in amoment, and humming rather 
tremulously, 


* Perruque blonde et collet noir,’ 

‘Ma foi! said he, ‘my poor 
Jones, ve nevair see ze ten louis 
no more, Say, shall we go, or,’ 
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shuffling the cards as he spoke, 
‘it is yet airly—shall ve not first 
play von leetle game f 

Algernon, slightly excited by 
his preceding attempt, and anx- 
ious to retrieve hischaracteras ‘dab’ 
at écarté, accepted the proposal with 
alacrity, and fresh cards having 
been obtained from the drowsy at- 
tendant, seated himself in the chair 
recently occupied by the Spaniard. 

‘Combiang? said he, pulling 
out his note. ‘Same stake as 
before, eh? Why, what’s the 
matter now ? 

Something evidently was the 
matter with the Vicomte, for he 
looked the picture of confusion, 
and his fingers shook like aspen- 
leaves. A tall and rather stout 
man had just sauntered into the 
room, and was surveying M. Pons 
de Caradoc with manifest atten- 
tion. Presently the latter, with 
a muttered apology and some not 
very intelligible allusion to a ‘ pain 
in ze ead,’ started from his seat, 
and, seizing in his hurry Mr. 
Jones’s hat instead of his own, 
disappeared rapidly through the 
door leading to the staircase, fol- 
lowed closely by the mysterious 
stranger. 

‘Well!’ soliloquised Algernon, 
on finding himself alone with the 
attendant, who had fallen asleep 
in a corner ; ‘ well, ofall the cool 
proceedings I ever heard of, this 
is about the coolest! Never saw 
a fellow in such a fright in 
my life! Owes the other man 
money, perhaps; didn’t look like 
a tradesman, though.’ (Here he 
gave a tremendous yawn.) ‘ Time 
to turn in, I fancy. Why, this 
isn’t my hat; it’s Punch’s with the 
narrow brim! Won't I chaff him 
about it to-morrow, and won’t the 
Baroness laugh when she hears 
the story ! 


Early rising, a virtue much cul- 
tivated in Spa, was not, as a 
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general rule, one of Mr. Jones’s 
weaknesses ; and on the morning 
subsequent to his visit to the 
casino the old church-clock was 
striking eleven as he put the finish- 
ing touch to his toilette, and de- 
scended to the breakfast-room. He 
had hardly taken his seat at one 
of the vacant tables, when he was 
mysteriously informed by the head- 
waiter that M. le Commissaire 
wished to see him. 

‘ Commissioner !’ exclaimed Al- 
gernon ; ‘ what about ? 

‘ Not commissioner,’ replied the 
Oberkellner, ‘ commissaire—Com- 
missaire de Police. If Monsieur 
will step into the hall, he will 
find him there.’ 

The word ‘ police’ rather start- 
led our hero, and he felt half dis- 
posed to decline the interview. A 
moment’s consideration, however, 
convinced him that he personally 
had nothing to fear; so, rising 
from his chair, he followed the 
waiter into the adjoining lobby, 
by courtesy called the hall, where 
a tall individual was pacing up 
and down. It was the stranger 
of the preceding evening. 

‘Can I speak a few words to 
you, sir? was his polite inquiry, 
couched in excellent English. 

Algernon nodded. 

‘Then do me the favour to ac- 
company me where we shall be 
undisturbed,’ continued the Com- 
missaire; and leading the way 
through the breakfast-room, and 
thence through an open window 
in the reading-room, communi- 
cating with the garden, he mo- 
tioned Algernon to a chair, and 
selected another for himself. Mr. 
Jones sat down, and wondered 
what was coming next. 

‘May I ask you,’ began the 
stranger, ‘how long you have 
been acquainted with the person 
who was with you last night, and 
who calls himself the Vicomte 
Pons de Caradoc ? 


*O, ever so long—a week or 
more,’ replied Algernon. ‘ Look 
here, this is his hat ; queer shape, 
isn’t it? 

The Commissaire, quietly ignor- 
ing the -hat, resumed his interro- 
gatory in a graver tone. 

‘Have you ever played écarté 
with him before ? 

‘We never played together at 
all,’ was the somewhat testy an- 
swer. ‘We were just going to 
begin when you came in, and 
then he said something about a 
headache, and went home.’ 

‘It is fortunate for you that I 
did come in,’ remarked the other ; 
‘for a more consummate swindler 
than Jacques Pithoux never ex- 
isted.’ 

‘ Jacques Pithoux !’ 

‘Or, if you prefer it, the Baron 
von Schwarzwald, Count Mas- 
saroni, Sir Robinson ; they are 
all one and the same individual. 
However, you are not likely to 
meet him again ; for he left Spa 
this morning, together with his 
female accomplice.’ 

‘What,’ cried Algernon, ‘you 
don’t mean to say that the Ba- 
ronne—’ 

‘True,’ replied the Commis- 
saire ; ‘ I forgot she called herself 
Baronne here. She was Marquise 
last winter at Monte Carlo; but 
her real name is Antoinette Duvair, 
and a very slippery customer she 
is, as I have reason to remember ; 
for I had occasion to examine her 
once when formerly attached to 
the Rue de Jérusalem in Paris. 
They were both expelled from 
Monaco a few months ago; but 
they had not been idle during 
their stay there, and have no 
doubt been living like princes 
ever since, for they don’t appear 
to have got into any scrape here. 
In Spa they were pretty safe as 
long as I was absent (for I only 
arrived from Brussels yesterday 
on a tour of inspection), as no 














one else recognised them except a 
Spanish gentleman, who fancied 
he recollected Pithoux at Hom- 
burg some years back, but had 
never seen the woman. He it was 
who put me on the scent last 
night, and I soon knew my man, 
and he knew me. So I packed 
them off by the early train, and 
sent one of my men with them to 
see them across the frontier.’ 

‘ But,’ said Algernon, who had 
listened to the foregoing details 
with breathless interest, ‘if Punch 
—I mean Pithoux—wanted to 
swindle me, why didn’t he try it 
on before ? 

‘Because, my good sir, you 
might have been on your guard 
against a stranger, whereas from a 
friend you would have suspected 
nothing.’ 

‘That I certainly shouldn't. 
But I say,’ continued he, ‘if your 
casino is open to any fellow af 
that sort who chooses to pay a 
franc, it strikes me that you might 
as well have Mr. Davy What’s-his- 
name and the roulette back again.’ 

‘That,’ replied the Commis- 
saire, with a smile, and savouring 
a pinch of snuff, ‘it is not my 
province to discuss. I merely con- 
sidered it my duty to enlighten 
you as to the character of the 
persons with whom you had 
lately come in contact, and to 
caution you, as a stranger, against 
promiscuous intimacies in future. 
This done, I have the honour of 
wishing you good-morning ;’ and 
with -a ceremonious bow he re- 
tired, leaving Mr. Jones to break- 
fast with what appetite he might. 
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‘Promiscuous intimacies, in- 
deed !’ muttered our hero, pushing 
away his untasted cutlet; ‘Ill 
not give them achance. [I'll be 
on the move this very day, as 
soon as I have hunted up a decent 
hat. What an idiot I was,’ he 
added, surveying with disgust the 
elegant chapeau rond which had 
recently ornamented the head of 
M. Jacques Pithoux, ‘ not to sus- 
pect a fellow who could sport 
such a disreputably narrow brim!’ 


A few hours later the train 
from Pepinster to Cologne counted 
among its passengers Mr. Algernon 
Jones, en route for Frankfort, 
where we will leave him safely 
installed in the hospitable salle-a- 
manger of the Hotel. Our 
last accounts speak favourably of 
his progress in bookkeeping and 
German, especially the latter, his 
instructress being no other than 
Fraulein Liéttchen W urst, a flaxen- 
haired and highly sentimental 
damsel, whose charms, it is whis- 
pered, have already effaced from 
the memory of her susceptible 
pupil all recollection of the too 
fascinating Baronne. It is scarcely 
probable that, under these circum- 
stances, he will have leisure to 
avail himself of that lady’s invita- 
tion to her chateau in Brittany. 
Should he, however, at any future 
period be tempted thither, he 
will, we imagine, be in a position 
to enlighten the antiquarian world 
as to its absolute identity with— 
a chdteau en Espagne. 





Cc. H. 





























GENERAL UTILITY. 


—— oe . 


‘Wuere gott’st thou that goose 
look? ‘Go prick thy face, thou 
lily-livered boy.’ ‘Take thy face 
hence.’ ‘ Dull, unmindful villain, 
why stayest thouhere? ‘Speak, 
slave !’ 

These and such like expressions 
I have been used to for many 
years ; and use with us is second 
nature, for we talk about our 
thousands and flutter our crisp 
bank-notes as if they were old 
friends. I’ve seen the great tra- 
gedian take his ‘paper’ on Satur- 
day, but I never got beyond a 
small pile of silver; there are 
three more mouths at home, but 
she (I mean my wife) makes the 
salary go to the end of the week 
very well. 

It seems like a dream to look 
back on the time past and see the 
old man in his chair smoking his 
pipe and listening to the bit of 
news out of a paper more than a 
week old. Ah, he was opposed 
to anything theatrical ‘ tooth and 
nail; wouldn’t have seen me 
talking to a play-actor in case I 
might have caught the infection. 
Well, he didn’t live to see me in 
the ‘general utility’ line ; that’sa 
shock he was spared. 

There were no music-halls when 
I first started ; if there had been I 
don’t suppose I should have joined 
the travelling company. I had a 
tidy voice at that time, and if I 
could have got a good comic song 
written I should only have had to 
put on a ridiculous dress, then I 
might have stood a better chance. 
Why don’t I do it now? Too 
late, sir ; my salary, as I’ve said 
before, is not very great, and my 
wardrobe’s not very flourishing, 


but utility’s my line, sir, ‘ general 
utility,’ and I expect that I must 
go on making myself generally 
useful till the ‘baize’ falls, 

T had a long apprenticeship in 
the country, pieces changed every 
night ; that’s the time to try your 
study. ‘Practice makes perfect,’ 
they say ; but when you come to 
play about a dozen pieces a week 
there’s no mistake about the prac- 
tice, but as to being perfect you'd 
better ask the prompter. 

Yet, mind you, there’s a sort of 
charm about the ‘uninterrupted 
chain of novelty’ business (that’s 
what they call it in the bills). 
Why? Well, I'll tell you. I've 
played in a piece for more than 
two hundred nights ; I had to go 
on when it was nearly over and 
take a letter which caused a good 
deal of excitement to the leading 
man; and, when he asked me if 
‘The Lady Leonora had intrusted 
it to my care? I had to reply 
* She did, my lord.’ ‘There’s for 
thy pains,’ he said, and giving 
me the usual coin waved me off. 

There, that was my part for 
two hundred and odd nights, and 
it almost knocked me over; but 
what annoyed me still more was 
that, after the run of this success- 
ful piece, the governor puts up 
Pizarro and Rob Roy, all the 
utility parts of which I knew 
backwards. If you'll believe me, 
in that year I hadn’t the chance 
of studying half a dozen parts. 

My wife was on the stage before 
we were married; but now, what 
with the children and looking to 
my collars and lace ruffles for 
‘ballroom scenes’ and ‘evening 
parties,” she’d hardly have the 
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time to study, even if I asked for 
the double engagement. 

My eldest girl, somehow or 
other, took a liking to the boards 
very early; she'd been reading 
over my parts, and a few printed 
books of published plays that I 
picked up a bargain when poor 
Harry Collins, our second heavy- 
man, died; he only left an old 
father behind him, who soon 
melted Harry’s little stock of 
* props,’ and the books came to 
me; but I was going to say about 
my girl Ellen (we always call her 
Nell at home), I never shall for- 
get how pleased that child was 
when I came home one day from 
rehearsal and told her that old 
Burton, our stage-manager, was in 
a fix for a girl to play in Belphe- 
gor, and I said that I had come 
to take her to the theatre. She 
put on her bonnet, and I think 
she wanted to have a "bus to the 
stage-door. , 

At rehearsal she read the part 
beautifully, and at night I stood 
as near the wing as a ‘general 
utility’ man is allowed, and I 
heard the governor say to the 

stage- manager, ‘I say, Burton, 
that girl’s playing that part re- 
markably well,’ and so she did, 
for the woman at the pit told me 
the next night that she made the 
people cry in the second act ; and, 
when I went home and told Nelly 
that, she langhed and drew her- 
self up. ‘ Ah,’ said she, ‘ we must 
have bills out next week, with 
our name in larger type, and we 
must speak about raise of salary.’ 

She has got on wonderfully 
since then; Lord bless you, she’s 
in America now ‘starring,’ and 
writes home about dollars. Well, 
she’s a good girl, though I say it, 
and industrious, for she’s studied 
her profession and kept to it, from 
nigh the bottom of the ladder. I’m 
proud to say she never did go on 
without something to speak, not 





that I’ve anything to say against 
the ballet ; no, I’ve seen too many 
instances of hard-working girls 
taking home their little earnings 
to poor parents for that; there 
are exceptions I know, in this as 
well as in other professions, but 
maybe not quite so many. 

I have been at the theatre 
where I am now for three years ; 
but before that time I was out of 
an engagement sometimes for a 
month or two. I went one sum- 
mer into the provinces, leaving my 
wife in our old lodgings with the 
younger children. I joined half 
a dozen others who were taking 
the very small theatres, and, as it 
was out of the season at the places 
we went to, the proprietor was 
glad to let us open, and take two- 
thirds of the receipts for his rent, 
printing, and gas. Well, we man- 
aged to live somehow. 

I played Macbeth for my bene- 
fit; and when I came at night the 
woman who cleaned the stage 
gave me a letter, and when I 
opened it there was a sovereign 
fixed in a card, and a few words 
inside the envelope asking me to 
reserve the front row in the boxes. 

You may guess that I was 
rather excited, for there was no 
name mentioned. 

I dressed for the part ; it was 
not such a bad make up, for I 
had seen some of the best on the 
stage; I won't say much about 
the dress. I remember I was not 
pleased with it after receiving the 
sovereign. 

I came down to look through 
the curtain to see if there was 
any one in the house, and was 
surprised to see a good gallery and 
a very decent pit. I had not 
expected it, for there was a pony- 
race and jumping in sacks near 
the theatre ; but as I found out 
that it had begun to rain, the 
presence of my patrons was easily 
explained. 
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Seven o’clock; prompter rang 
the bell; up went the curtain ; 
the first and second scenes passed 
over. Scenethird: enter Banquo 
followed by Macbeth; good re- 
ception fora utility man. I did 
not look at the audience, but 
closed my eyes as I bowed. I 
came down for my first soliloquy, 
and when I turned my eyes to- 
wards the centre, there was my 
Nelly with her mother and her 
sister Jessie sitting in the reserved 
seats—the mystery of the sove- 
reign was revealed—and, strange 
to say, her presence seemed to 
give me more power. The good 
girl never laughed at me during 
the whole of the performance, and 
when I was killed and the curtain 
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fell she came round to me in the 
dressing-room, and said, as she 
gave me a kiss, ‘ You're a dear old 
bad actor, that you are.’ 

That was the only time I ever 
went beyond ‘ general utility,’ and 
she ofterf reminds me of it in her 
letters. 

I don’t often get a holiday; 
but even when I do I go down to 
the East-end and see apiece. I 
was vexed, though, about a month 
ago. I can hardly tell you the 
reason. I can’t explain why it 
should trouble me; but the fact 
is, I wanted to go down to Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, but there was a 
misunderstanding between the 
governor and the committee, and 
our company didn’t go down. 








